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OXFORD IN 1688-92: FROM ORIGINAL LETTERS 

In the drawers and libraries of many a country 
house in england are rich and unexplored stores 
of information, upon matters of the highest po- 
litieal interest. We have, fortunately, had a col- 
lection of letters of this character late ly placed by 
a friend in our hands, and proceed to lay be fore 
our readers extracts carefully arranged, and illus- 
trated by a few observations. These letters form 
part of the correspondence of Mr. James Harring- 
ton, M.A., second son of James Harrington of 
Waltham Abbey; admitted student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, Dec. 17, 1684, and of the Inner 
Temple in London. 

Mr. Harrington was retained for the Univer- 
sity in a cause which affected its privile ves; and 
Dr. George Smalridge, Jan. 28, 1688, tells him 
that it is proposed to elect him their burgess in 
consequence of his ubility in defending 
their cause. . 


care and 


The information with respect to Oxford is of 


peculiar int: ; as A. Wood, in his Life, is 
silent on oy proceedings of the interval between 
1687 and 1692.—the poe riod which is illustrated 
M these letters. Mr. Harrington wrote the pre- 
face to the first volume of Wood's Athene Oxo 
enses, and to the second; he 
in 1693. 


the introduction 


died at the age of twenty-nine years 
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We must apprise the reader that A. M. are the 
initials of Arthur Mainwaring, a nephew of Mr. 
Cholmeley, whom he mentions as a prisoner in the 
‘Tower. = 2c Bayl y's Hist. of the Tower, ii. 639. 

A.C. denote Arthur Charlett, Fellow of Trinity 
. ollege, 1680 ; Proctor, April 18, ;D.D. July 

1692 : and Master of University College, 1692. 
Wood! 3 Life, cxxi., A. O. iv 386). He was the 
son of the Rev. A. Charlett, Rector of Colling- 
bourne Ducis, Wilts; was Chaplain in Ordinary 
from 1690 to March, 1717; and Prebendary of 
We reester N wv. 1713. Ile died Nov. 18, 1722, 
Ile maintained a corr spondence with near 2000 
luding the name of every distin; 


1683 


iu cuished 
man of letters and science of the period ; and the 
traditian in his college was, that the postage of 
the letters which he receiv ant amounted to nearly 
much rofits of his Mastership, which, 
June , 1707, were no more than 80/. 
117-9). 
the initials of Thomas Newey, of 
Proctor, April 10, 1689 (A, O 


persol SI 


until 
( Oroniana, Vv. 

T. N. are 
Christ C hureh ; 
Fasti, iv. 406.) 

G. S. mark the 
the Favonius of the 
Bristol 


a-yeal 


letters of George Smalridge, 


Tatler ; afterwards Bi shop of 


Affairs at 
re here (( 
feywood, Gastrel ; 
. Creech ! of 
is taken 
into All Souls. 


All Souls’: Founder's Kin. 
h. Ch.) Mr Duke and Tim Han 
Atterbury we expect ag 
All Souls is here; and he t 
that no more Founder's Kins- 
I enquired concerning the 
find him of opinion they are not all r 
and that no one of that name can be, 
succession is by a daughter of one of the 


men in¢ 
Chichelevs, and 
lated to the Abp, 
for he st® all the 
Four *s brothers.” 

(Endorsed M* Creech, Boys). From Thomas 
Creech. —“ If it hath ented to you that the 
right was either questioned or denyed, y® account is fal 
sbout it, nor indeed was there any 
You know very well y* 
qualify a man; y® founder re- 
quires other cond ad I think no man chosen this 
election but was much more q ialifye d than yy appeal rs 
however, vy College judge of that. If y® you 

i follow his study a little, y® pedigree may do 

service, and you may please to inform him y' 
a turbulent litigious temper is not a very good qualitica- 
tion ommend a man to our Society.” 

The following anecdote refers to the election of 
a Camden Professor of History. Henry Dodwell, 
the learned chronologist and controversialist, who 
was successful on this occasion, but only held the 
oflice for three years, being deprived as a Non- 
juror. Wood, Ath. Oxon. Fasti, iv. 404, says that 
he was elected April 2, “ generously by the Uni- 
versity without his privity.” 


about 
been repre 


There was no debate 
reason for such a debate. 
not 


bare pedigree doth 
itions, ar 


is sole 
man wou 
him sou 


to re 


What came of a Fellow not voting for his Warden. 


* March 18, 1688 (T. N.)—It’s thought Dr. Lamphire? 
i B.D., Fellow of All Souls, and trans- 
lator of Lucretius, died 1701. 
? Dr John Lamphire was Fellow of New College, 1636; 


Phomas Creech, 
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cannot live much longer; if no mandate come, I heare 
Mr Dodwell intends to appeare against Mt Heylin® for 
the place.” 

“ April 5, 1688 (T.N.) — Mt Heylin, distrusting the 
strength of his party, how justly I know not, desisted, 
and designed to serve the warden of A, S. with his in- 
terest; so vt the only three competitors who stood it out 
were Dt Aldworth,4 Mr Finch,> and Mr Dodwell; the 
first of whom upon computation appeared to have 86 
votes, the second 98, and the third 104 
for M' F., except those whose peculiar character it is to 
dissent from the rest of the hous; who, tho’ as much 
against a foreigner as others, yet would not be dissuaded 
from th rowing away theyr votes upon Dt Aldworth ; but 
Mr F. lost the place by 3 of his own hous — Dt Trapp, 
Mr Gardiner, and M* Proast; for if they had voted for 
him instead of D., the numbers had been equall, and, 
consequently, be had carried it by vertue of being a gra- 
duate in this University, and he strack Proast’s name 
out the book last Tuesday, and has this morning sum- 
moned the other 2 before the fellows, and register’d em. 
I know this proceeding of his will seem a little too hot, 
but can witness for him yt he was not induced to it by 
the frequent and earnest sollicitations of the fellows, and 
after having received two not very obliging letters from 
Proast; and really at first sight it seems a little too pro- 
voking to be borne, for one who lyes perfectly at the 
merey of the head of his Coll. not onely to vote against 
him, bat to be importunate with others to doe the like. 
Since the election, we are much better convinced of the 
imprudence of choosing M* D. at this juncture; for, not- 
withstanding the Br of St A.’s® and Dr Mills certainty of 
his willingness to accept the place, it now appears y* 
they were so far from having consulted him yt they knew 
not where he was, having sent a messenger with horses 
to Dt Fowk and D* Hollins where they may find him.” 


Burnet v. Dodweil. 


“Dr Kidder? having sent for Mt Hody® to introduce 
him into Somersetshire, both gave such a character of 
M® Docwell at Salisbury to y* br there of ill intentions 
ag* y® Baroccian MSS.,” that it so fired y* Br, as to 
make him break out into very intemperate expressions 


Princi ipé 1 of Ne w Inn n Hi all, 16 2, and of Hi: arth ill 1663; 
and Camden Professor 1660-68. He died March 50, 1688, 

3 Thoms us Heylyn, of Ch. Ch., M.A., 1669, 

* Charles Aldworth, D.C.L., Fellow of Magdalen, was 
elected Camden Professor, Nov. 19, 1691; he died April 
15, 1720. 

5 Hon. Leopold W. Finch, admitted without election 
by the King’s mandate, Warden, Jan. 21, 1686; Pre- 
bendary of Canterbury, Nov. 4, 1689; he was nominated 
again by Archbishop Tenison, Oct. 31, 1698, having for- 
mally vacated the Headship for the purpose 

6 The Bishop of St. Asaph was William Lloyd, trans- 
lated to Lichfield Oct. 20, 1694; 
20, 1700, 

rhe intruded Bishop of Bath and Wells, in the place 
of the excellent Bishop Ken. 

Ilumphrey Hody, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, 
Regius Professor of Divinity, and Archdeacon of Oxford. 
His edition of the treatise attributed to Nicephorus, of 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century, and asserting that 
the unjust deprivation of a bishop, if his successor was not 
a heretic, did not make a church guilty of schism, in 
1691, provoked a reply from Dodwell in 1692, entitled 
A Vindication of the Deprived Bishops. 

® The MSS. of F. Barocci, the mathematician of Venice, 
were sold by his heirs, and came to the Bodleian Library 
as part of Langbaine’s collection. 
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ag*t Mt Dodwell before Dt Whitby !; who, according to 
his usual simplicity of friendship, has communicated 
them in a letter to Mt D., who has replyd very sharply 
to it, without any regard to y® vertues or abilitys of Dr, 
Burnett (A. C., [Chi urlett }, 1692).” 


What People thought of the Bishop of Oxford. 


“ The B. of 0.2 fills every mouth. I never knew any 
| under a more universal odium. The B. of C. is a St to him. 
Ev'n in Yorkshire, where the countrey gentlemen talk of 
nothing but horses, they launch out ag* bim, and a dis- 
tanced horse is not spoken agt wt" more contempt. This 
| epitaph goes about him, w*, because I rec¢ not from Ox, 
tho’ I rec¢ a letter thence, take — 





' 
| 
| 
| ‘If Heaven be glad when sinners cease to sin, 
If Hell be glad when sinners do come in, 
If Earth be glad when it doth lose a knave, 
Then all are glad 8. O. is in his grave.’ ” 
Fairfax v. Burnet. 
| There isa sheet by Fairfax the Jesuite agt Dt Mau- 
rice > for licensing a pamphlet in defence of our Orders, 
very mean. A defence of the Considerations on Luther 
against his Vindicator, still meaner. The reflections on 
Burnet are stupid to the most utmost degree.” 


Affairs at Magdalen. 


1688. T. N. says, “ We have little news here but of 
the civil wars in Magdalen. The fellows thought the 
Les government a little too arbitrary, and were preparing 
to desire him to govern by Statute; w*" he perceiving, 
called ’em before him, and produced and read to ’em a 
Commission from the King, whereby he was impowered 
to govern the Coll., and displace and place fellows, &c., 
according to his own pleasure, without any appeal to 
Visitor, Ecclesiastical Com™, or the King himself. He told 
‘em the Coll. was by the Founder's charity designed a 
seminary for learned and pious men; yt some of ’em were 
neither way qualified. As for y* rest, he bad ’em be- 





1 Daniel Whitby, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Precentor of Salisbury, 1672, and the learned Commen- 
tator of the New Testament. He died an Arian. He 

| wrote, in 1707, Reflec tions — “showing the falsehood and 
pernicious consequences of the opinions of Mr, Henry 
Dodwell, contained in a {book intituled an Epistolary 
Discourse, proving that the soul is a principle naturally 
mortal.” 
> Samuel Parker, D.D., F.R.S., was the son of Mr. 
Baron Parker, and forsook the Independents to become & 
Romanist. He was appointed, by royal mandamus, Pre- 
sident of Magdalen, Uct. 25, 1687, and made a Privy 
Councillor. Father Petre condemned his bigotry and in- 
temperance. He refused at last, according to Evelyn, to 
declare for the Roman Church ; and died March 20, 1688. 
He was buried in Magdalen Chapel. His successor, 
a Hall, was promoted for reading the Declaration 
Conscience in person, whilst others employed their 
oh. sh clerks at a fee of 2s. 6d. Neither Dean nor Canon 
would instal him; nor would any graduate receive orders 
from him, so that on May 26, 1689, Bishop Levinz came 
to hold an ordination in Magdalen College Chapel. Dr. 
Ilall died in great poverty at Homerton, | April 9, 1690; 
and was buried at Hackney. He was succeeded by the ex- 
cellent John Hough, President of Magdalen. The Bishop 
of Chester here alluded to was Thomas Cartwright, con- 
secrated Oct. 17, 1688. He came with L. C. J. Wright 
and Mr. Baron Jenner, as a Commissioner, Oct. 20, 1687, 
to expel Hough from the Presidency. 
5 Henry Maurice, D.D., Chaplain to the Archbishop of 
| Canterbury. , 
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gone and live quietly, or they should heare further from 
him shortly. Our Dean told a friend of his t’other day 
ythalf of em ....tw.... of we® number Charnock 
’..» being not onely Chancellor, but Vicar-generall, 
we Lam glad to heare to befall.” 

“June 12° (Anon). —Charnock* and Cotton have 
fought of late. Charnock has put him out of Commons 
Fairfax turned out a boy from being chorister, and Char- 
nock admitted him clerk. This corporation was entirely 
dissolved the last week. The King had reserv’d a power 
of putting out, and put out all. There are 8 put into 
commission to govern the town, 3 Wrights, Brown, a 
hatter, Carter, a brewer, and one Padrey, &c.” 

“ April 24 (T. N.) — Tomorrow being St Mark’s day, 
the University Sermon ought to be at Magdalen’s, upon 
pain of some of the University lands lapsing to Trinity Coll. 
Bat they began to say Mass there last Sunday; and Char- 
nock, resolving yt nothing like heresy shall ever come 
within those walls again, has appointed Fr Fairfax to 
preach; what the issue is, you'll hear by the next os 
‘sy fragment by another correspondent supplies this 

jatus} . . . Protestant preach, was because Charnock 
put up Fairfax at St Maries, where Mt Whiting of Wad- 
ham gave us an ingenious discourse.” 


Changes in the Oxford Corporation. 


“May 31, 1688 (T. N.) — There’s a new regulation of 


the Oxford charter coming down, whereof 10 out of the 
13 are to be turned out, and Alderman Wright constituted 
mayor.” 

The A ffairs of Obadiah Walker. 

“Ox. Sunday, May 6. (G. S.) — Walker5 has pub- 
lished a Discourse of the Eucharist, a book often cited but 
never before printed, written by the author of the rest, 
for he professeth himself the editor only. There are ad- 
joined 2 appendixes in Defence of the 2 discourses before 
printed; one in answer to the London Answerer, and the 
other to the Oxford replier . .... Dr. Burnet he cals a 
perfidious fugitive, Cranmer he s*® for flattery, lust, in- 
constancy, ingratitude, and treason, and most damnable 
Hobbism, deserves the invectives and execrations of all 
posterity. Br Taylor he cals an inconstant, artificial, 
and confident writer— one that wrote according as his 
humor and circumstances engaged, and never scrupled 
contradicting himself.” 

“Anon. — Walker has put out another book w** he 
calls a Compendious Discourse on the Eucharist, tho’ it 
contains 240 pages besides two appendixes, the first and 
longest wherof pretends to be an Answer to Wake; the 
2¢ to the Oxford Reply, the author of w*" designs him a 
return at ye end of y® Reflections, for we" reason he thinks 
itrequisite there should be a new preface, and therefore 
has left out y*® introduction, but contrived where to bring 
it all in in different places in the body of the book; he 
desires you would at leisure think of some convenient 


* Robert Charnock, Vice-President and Fellow of Mag- 
dalen, M.A., 1686; he was executed in 1696 for partici- 
pation in the “ Assassination Plot,” and meanly offered 
to betray the trust of the Jacobites, in whose employ- 
ment he had been sent to St. Germain’s, and had received 
the commission of a Captain from James I 

5 Obadiah Walker, a man of learning and talent, and 
4 Romanist before elected Master of Unive rsity College, 
June 22, 1676, declared himself of that faith in 1685; and 
on Aug. 15, 1686, opened a Romish chapel in the college, 
and in 1687, established a printing-press in it under Let- 
ters Patent, where he published the tracts of Woodward, 
Master of the Romish seminary at Hoxton. He left Ox- 
ford, Nov. 9, 1688; and on Feb. 4, 1689, the mastership 
Was filled up by the election of the senior Fellow. 


| Christ Church. 
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place to insert something concerning the Bodleian Li- 
brary, or the greatest part of the revenues of University 
Coll., being given by Sir Simon Bennet, a Protestant.” Z 

“ Here has been a great bustle about a roguish taylor’s 
boy, perhaps you may know him by the name of 
Kidny ; he put his head into Commissioners’ coach when 
they were here, and cryd, ‘Some of us will be hanged ;’ 
and lately threw Sir Reverence in at the window upon 
Obadiah’s plate when he was dinner. When the con- 
stables came to seiz him by Ob. warrant, he asked 
“em how they durst obey one who was not qualified for a 
justice of peace, as not having taken the oaths; he was 
rescued from the constables in the streets, and his health 
always succeeds the L® Lovelace’s.° Its sayd a gentle- 
man commoner or two of Queens were concerned in the 
rescue; and the judges sent out warrants to seiz ‘em, and 
ordered the constables to search the coll., but they were 
not found. 

“Jun. 26, 1688 (T.JN.) — The Br of Madaura? arrived 
here last Sunday was sennight; he complained mightily 
to our Dean * y* night of y® trouble he was like to re- 
ceive next day by visits from ye heads of houses before 
he had recovered y® fatigue of his journey, but I do not 
hear yt his door has been beaten down, He went yester- 
day, accompanied by Mafrey and Obadiah, to visit the 
Vice-ch.°, where he met Dr Bathurst 1°, Beeston 1, and 
invited ’em all to dinner next Sunday. Yesterday the 
Act was by y® Convocation put off.” 

“Ch.-Ch. Jan. 27, 1685 (T. N.) — Yesterday the Vice- 
Ch. and the rest of the visitors of University College, 
having received a complaint from the fellows, met in the 
Apodyterium 2, but it not being a regular appeal they 
did nothing, onely ordered ’em to draw it up in form, and 
agreed when yt is done to summon them and Obadiah to 
appeare before ’em to morrow sennight.” 





Musical Instruments used at St. Mary's. 

*169- (W. Stratford.) — We had great doings upon 
the thanksgiving day in St. Maries, All the services sung 
with violins.and harpsicals.” 

Affairs at Corpus Christi College. 

“March 18 (T. Newey.) — Mr. Chetwood is defeated 
in his expectations at C. C.C. if he had any last tuesday. 
Dt Turner? was regularly elected, approved by the visi- 


6 John, third Lord Lovelace, Captain of the Band of 
Pensioners, a zealous adherent of William of Orange, 
whom he entertained at Lady Place, Berks, His prodi- 
gality brought him so low, that by the decree of the 
Court of Chancery, a great portion of his estates were 
sold. 

7 Bonaventure Gifford, a Doctor of the Sorbonne, titular 
Bishop of Madura, April 22, 1688, took possession of the 
President’s Lodge as the king's nominee June 15, 1688, 
On Oct. 25 following, Dr. Hough was restored. (Gough’s 
Wood, ii. 319.) 

8 John Massey, a Roman Catholic, being a convert 
from Presbyterianism, installed Dec. 29, 1686, Dean of 
He fled Nov. 1688 to London, and died 
in 1715 in Paris. (Gough’s Wood, ii. 441.) 

’ Dr. G. Ironside, Warden of Wadham, successively 
Bishop of Bristol 1689, and Hereford, 1694. 

10 Ralph Bathurst was President of Trinity College. 
His life has been written by Warton. He died June 14, 
1704. 

1 Dr. H. Beeston was Warden of New College, elected 
Aug. 7, 1679, and Commissary of Oxford, 1680. He died 
May 12, 1701. (William of Wykeham and his Colleges, 
p. 350; Nutt. 1852.) 

2 See “ Wood's Life,” Ath. O.ron. exii. 

5 Thomas Turner, Prebendary of Ely, Precentor of St. 
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tor on Wednesday, and installed on Thursday. On Frv- | and y® y* matt" will not be so great; y® account of M 
day was sennight Bernard rect a large pacquet of letters | W.’s book is surely very exact, and v? memory happy yt 
we? rai his hopes, and our fears, but w 1 OF | it can methodise a book in so little time. I think it will 
prov ly a larg sheet of brown paper, sm! a ind spare one y* reading of it. Doubtless he will have answer 
biskett.”” enough, if they dare be seen, or his pformance tanti to 
‘Maire at Exeter Coll engage any of the great ones. Methinks Dr. Burvyer 
! : - may have leisure and freedom, besides a ready stock of 
“June 17, 1692. The Br of Exeter* went to the | materials, if he be not damned in Scotland, so y*t he nor 
in his robes yesterday; he! st thrice at the chapel, any thing of his be suffered to appear here. If it proy 
but could gain no almitt mnce rhe Rector and some fel so, he will have enough of others to expose him in y 
lows met him in the qua Iran tle, and pre sented him a historical part, I question not; an 1 for y® reasoning part, 
protestation agt his authority, subscrib | by the rector I think he is no great master. Ih ave seen one answer 
and major part of the fellows of the house. Phe b already by a gent. vt humbles him sufficiently. 
if they had any thing to offer they ought to offer it in “ Sent. 17. 1688.——] am sorry to hear D GT 
~ _ whither they were = — R ; or- | at such a stand as to he ott no further y" 21 Acts.” 
dered it to be read there, but the Be threw it down on . . » : ‘ = 
the ground, 12 Fellows subscribed it, 8 t t were in th Mackenzit LD} uv. W ALCOTT, M Mey I ». A. 
collece refused to subscribe, and were ready to attend the nA 
Bre. The Br would have gone into the Hall, bat no 
Butler was to be found He went into a st ind STIAKSPEARTANA 
there swore some fellows to prove the citat l regu 
lariv been set up. Those who complied LP are SHAKSPEARE’S “ MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
accused by their brethren of perjury in « ppo ing the Pro * Benedict. Uo! now you strike like the blind man; 
testation, w" was an act of the house, to ul w they re | ‘twas the bov that stole your meat, and you'll beat { 
sworn to give obedience. ‘I he Br has sent up to th E. post.”—Act II, Scene 1. : A 
of Nottingham to beg his advise. All the fellows . 
waited upon him at Dt Jane’s © the day after he came in I find no note to this passage in the ouly annos 
2 parties, the rector with his, and Colmer w'" his friends, tated edition of Shakspeare which I possess, 
The Rector had told him then he should protest. ‘The namely, Knight's Original Pictorial Shakspei 
Rector reckons it was an extraordinary piece of civility (Comedies, ii. p. 86). As it may “ hnngrte ape dth 


that he did not shut them out of the gates of the Colleg - - : 
They do not protest acainst his visiting in this case, but notice of other editors, L beg to sepply in CX 
at this time. ‘The last they acknowledge to have been a | planation which I have found in a rather unex- 
visitation, but that it did not extend to Colmer’s case . . pected quarter — a Spanish volume. In the 

Dr Hannes? designed to have begun hischymicall | “ Pjsenrso preliminar sobre la Novela Espniiola,” 
Lecture yesterday, but because a full number did not p. xxii prefixed to Arriban’s Novelistas anteriores 





come in, he deferred it for a fortnight, and is gone to ’ . . * . 
Astrop.” a Cervantes (Madrid, 1846), the editor, speakin 
Dr. Mills’s Greek Test P of the familiar acquaintance with the story of 

r. Mills’s Greek Testamen “4 . = 
Mr Philip Fowke. wr m 6 Salop. Mav 7. 1687 Lazarillo de Tormes, which Cervantes and othe 
A lip owke, writing from Salop, V é,g LUBe, 7 J alae e : aie ae atte nena 

begs his correspondent to put down his name as a sub- celebrated writers have shown, thus continues: 
scriber to certain works. ‘Some of y™,’ he says, ‘1 doubt “ Shakespeare aludié tambien ala venganza que Laza- 


will be slow enough, especially y* G T. although ye best } rillo tomé de su primer amo, enando dice: “; Oh! vosdais 
thing (doubtless) if he lives to finish it, ye world has in | palos de ciego. Vuestro lazarillo os hurté la comida, y ¢ 
its kind. J wish him health, life, and ; tier to go on | dais en el poste.” 
with it, and y* no rubs be cast in his way by those whose The original passage from Shakspere is quoted 
interest it is to discourage learning, an reduce us to | ; ie ’ —. » mieneinted, “ And 
Barbarism again in order to implicit Faith. Methinks | ™ the note, but it ss slightly misprinte« > = 
he should be minded to finish ye Gospe!s and Acts first, | YOU ll meat the post : (Qu., could “ meet have 
: been meant ?) being given for “ and you'll be 
Paul’s, 1689, and Archdeacon of Essex; elected President | the post.” The English play is called Much 
March 13, 168}. He died, April 30, 1714 . Ado for Nothing, which is folic ‘itously trans slated 
4 Sir Jon uthan Trelawney, translated from Bristol, | jnto the equivalent Spanish prove rb, Much ho ruido 
April 3, 1689. ‘ 
5 William Painter, D.D. Rector of Wotton, elected “ ’ 
1690; died Feb. 19, 1715. Arthur Bury, D.D., Preben- | TY 2” 1 little wool.” 
dary of Exeter, Vicar of Brampton, King’s Chaplain, wa There can be little doubt that Benedict does 
elec ted Rector, 1665; and was ejected by Bishop Trelay allude to Lazarillo de Tormes in this pasesges but 
ney 26 July, 1690, for a Socinian work called the Naked | nevertheless the conclusion of it is still, to me at 
sospel. James Colmer, B.M. 1690, one of the Fellows of least, a little obscure. In the first ch apter of that 


y pocas nueces, or, as we would say it, * Great 





bad repute, was expe ile l,and Dr. Bury wrote an “Ac- oa - . as 
count of the Unhappy Affair,” &c., which was answered by | C2? Hest of the picaresco novels we have the 
Mr. James Harrington vindicating Colmer, to which he | blind man” (el ciege), “ the boy” who leads him 
again replied. (Ath. Oxon, iv. 486.) (el lazaril/o), the the oft of the “ meat” or sausage 
ra ane W _ “- n of Ne h. R sius Profes- | (longaniza), and “the post” (un pilar 6 post d 
died 1706 aes SSD oe in of Glou nm oH piedra), but “ the beating of the post” remains to 
7 Edward Hannes, Westminster Student of Ch. Ch, be explained. In the story, “ the post” is made 


D.M. 1695. He took his degree of M.A. on the same day , the i ins trument of the boy's re venge, and the blind 
as George Smalridge, He was elected Professor of Che- | man’s punis shment, not the vicarious object of his 
mistry, 1690. (Ath, Ovon. iy. 667.) wrath. Can there be a double allusion in the 
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passage ? Could Shakspere, while thinking of the 
story of Lazarillo, have had any knowledge of the 
anecdote which found its way Jong afterwards 
into print, and which Mr. Halliwell gives in his 
y ilu ble Dictionary of Archaic 
“ Post ” ? — 

“One night a drunken fellow ‘josled against a post, 
but the fellow thought somebody had josled him, and fell 

beating the post till his fingers were broken. Says one 
to him, *‘ Fie! What do you do to fight with a post?’ 
‘Isita post? Why did be not blow his horn then ?*” 
Orford Jests, 1706, p. 101. 

The obscurity, if any, may have been long since 
cleared up. 
your Shaksperian critics for an explanation or a 
D. F. Mac-Cartny. 


reference. 


Since forwarding my note upon the passage in 
this play which is founded on the incident de- 
scribed in Lazarillo de Tormes, I have looked 
into a number of editions of Shakspeare, including 
the very valuable one in eight volumes by Mr. 
Collier, and the more recent edition by Mr. Dyce; 
but neither in these nor in any of the earlier edi- 
tions that I have examined is there any explana- 
tion of the passage, which I suppose must have 
been given up as one hopelessly obscure. It is 
somewhat strange that what I searched for in 
vain in any edition of the original, I found at once 
in M. Guizot’s French translation, a copy of which 
is in the King’s Inns Library, Henrietta Street, 
Dublin. In M. Guizot’s Geuvres Completes de 
Shakspeare, t. vii. p. 160, there is this brief note, 
“ Allusion a l'aveugle de Lazarillo de Tormes.” 1 
amin doubt whether to account for an explana- 
tion of a difficult passage in Shakspeare being 
given by Spanish and French writers, where so 
many English editors have been silent, to the 
wider acquaintance with the story of Lazarillo de 
Tormes which still exists on the Continent, or to 
the possibility of the foreign writers having de- 
rived their information from some English source 
as yet unknown to me. D. F. Mac Cartny. 

Summerfield, Dalkey. 


SHAKESPEARE MUSIC, 

Of the pretty serenade in Cymbecline, “Hark! 
hark! the lark,” &e., I have never yet been able 
to meet with any setting by an English composer, 
except the well-known one for four voices by Dr. 
Benjamin Cooke. There are, however, two sct- 
tings as solos, by German musicians. One of these 
is by F. Cursehmann, and the other by F. Schu- 
bert. They are published in London with both 
English and German words, and Schubert's com- 
position is particularised by Mrs. Jameson, in her 
Paper upon Miss Adelaide Kemble, as amongst 
the songs which were admirably performed by that 
vocalist, 





In any case I would thank some of 
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Of the lines in A Midsummer Night's Dream 
(Act IL. Se. 1), commencing “ Over hill, over 
dale,” there are three elaborate settings, as soprano 
. One of 
these is by Mr. J. Duggan, and another by Mr. 
G. A. Macfarren; this, as we are informed, was 
composed for, and sung by, Madame Viardot. 
The third of these settings was by the late Mr. 
Edward Fitzwilliam: it has an obbligato accom- 
paniment for the clarionet, and is to be found 
amongst the composer's Songs for a Winter 
Night. 

The Willow Song (in Othello) has been set 
(1780 ?) by Signor Giardani as a solo. This me- 
lody has been arranged as a three-part glee by Mr. 
J. Morehead. Mr. Linley has also set the Willow 
Song himself for his Dramatic Songs of Shake- 
speare; and a few years ago was published an 
ancient setting (as solo in E minor). This was 
arranged (from a MS. of about the year 1600), 
with symphonies and accompaniments by Mr. T. 
Oliphant. 

“Lawn as white as driven snow,” one of the 
songs of Autolycus in the Winter's Tale, has been 
set at least three times in the glee form. So it 
will be found in the Cheerful Ayres of Dr. John 
Wilson, 1660; and so has it also been set by 
Dr. Cooke. Another setting (1807), as a glee, is 
contained in a Collection of Vocal Music, com- 
posed by Mr. Thomas Hutchinson, who appears, 
from his prefatory advertisement, to have been 
an amateur.* Several of his compositions are 
very pleasing. The only setting which I have yet 
met with of “Lawn as white,” &c., having the 
dramatic propriety of being a solo, is the very ex- 
cellent one by Linley (another amateur), in his 
Dramatic Songs of Shakspeare. 

Dr. Arne’s felicitous setting of Amiens’ song in 
As You Like It, “ Under the greenwood tree,” is 
of course generally known. 1t seems remarkable 
that the doctor did not include in his composition 
the words, “ Who doth ambition shun,” &c. ; but 
so it is. Mr. Linley has supplied this want in 
some measure, by composing those words as a 
chorus, to follow Dr, Arne’s song. Still the dra- 
matic effect is not attained, as Mr. Linley has 
written his chorus for first and second soprano 


solos, by composers of our own time. 


* These are the words of Mr. Iutchinson’s concluding 
sentence: — 

“Music, though not professionally exercised by the 
Author, has long formed his study and delight. If it has 
stolen from him some of that time which might have 


been more usefully employed in the business of life, it 
has served also to sweeten retirement, and, he might 
add, to solace some share of misfortune.” 

It seems possible that this gentleman may have be- 
longed to the family of Colonel Iiutchinson, for, in the 


list of subscribers to the volume, appears the name of the 
Rev. Julius Hutchinson,—and it was a Rev. Julius 
Hutchinson who gave to the world Mrs. Hutchinson’s 


| life of her husband, 
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and bass (with a view to performance in the draw- 
ing-room only), and not for male voices entirely, 
according to the stage situation. Dr. Arne’s 
melody has been arranged as a glee for four men’s 
voices by Sir Henry Bishop, and introduced into 
the Comedy of Errors. 

In Mr. W. Chappell’s work of old English music 
there is a simple air to the words of Amiens’ song, 
and there is a little three-voiced “ Under the 
greenwood tree,” in a book of vocal compositions, 
by Maria Hester Park (about 1790 ?). 

Lastly, as far as I at present know, there is a 
very elaborate setting (including the words “ Who 
doth ambition,” &c.), of “Under the greenwood 
tree,” for two sopranos, tenor, and bass by Mr. 
Stafford Smith, 1792. The first soprano part in 
this composition is somewhat florid, and the glee 
altogether is one, which I doubt not, if skilfully 
performed, would give much delight to the Shake- 
spearian musician, Arrep Rorre. 

Somer’s Town. 

Otp Attvusions To SHAKESPEARE. — An infer- 
ence against the more contracted form of the poet's 
name may be drawn from a passage in the Poly- 
doron, a curious miscellany of apophthegms and 
table-talk, evidently the work of one of Shake- 
speare’s contemporaries : — 

“ Names were first questionlesse given for distinction, 
facultie, consanguinitie, desert, qualitie: for Smith, Tay- 
ler, Joyner, Sadler, &c. were doubtlesse of the trades; 
Johnson, Robinson, Williamson, of the blood; Sackville, 
Saville, names of honorable desert; Armestrong, Shake- 
speare of high qualitie: and Turde, Porredge, Drinkall, 
ridiculous in condicion.” 


Amongst the many scattered allusions found in 


writers of the seventeenth century, and which are 


worth collecting as the only data towards ob- 
taining a history of popular opinion concerning 
Shakespeare, I do not remember to have seen 
the following, quoted from A Hermeticail Banquet, 
drest by a Spagiricali Cook, 12mo, Lond. written 
before 1632, as it is dedicated to Sir Isaac Wake, 
who died in that year. . The author is describing 
the court of the Princess Phantasia: — : 

“Ovid she makes Major-domo. Homer, because “a 
merry Greek, Master of the Wine-cellars. Aretine (for 
his skill in postures) growing.old, is made pander. Shack- 
Spear, Butler, Ben Johnson, Clark of the kitchen, Fenner 
his ‘Turn-spit, and Taylor his scullion.” 

Is it known who wrote the first of the books I 
have quoted, Polydoron ? My copy unfortunately 
wants the title-page. I should be happy to pur- 
chase or receive on loan a perfect copy. 

C. B. Carew. 

Wuo Sreats my Purse. — 

“Who steals my purse steals trash,” &c, 

“And many times there cometh less hurt of a thing 
than of a railing tongue: for the one taketh away a 
man’s good name; the other taketh but his riches, which 
is of much less yalue and estimation than is his good 





ee 


name.”—From the Homily against Contention, set forth in 
the time of Edward VI. 

I am not aware that this coincidence, or rather 

quotation, has been noticed before. P. P. 


| © Denigutep:” “* Measure ror Measure,” 

Act IIL. Sc. 1. — Some time ago this word was 
the subject of a voluminous correspondence jn 
your pages. 

I have no wish to renew the discussion, but 
merely to point out a parallel passage in D’Ave- 
nant, who published a revised edition of this play, 
and therefore is likely to have given some atten- 
tion to the peculiar use of this word. 

In a poem On Remembrance of Mr. Willian 
Shakspeare, he commences, 

“ Beware, delighted poets, when ye sing,” 
and addresses his brother poets as mourning the 
loss of their chief light, of which they are by death 
deprived. This use of the word seems to justify 
the interpretation which deems “ delighted spirit” 
to mean the departed spirit, gone to the dark 
regions of the grave, deprived of light in the 
nether world. Epen WARWICK. 
Birmingham. 


Suakesrpeare, Hamuet, Act V., Sc. 2.— 

“... Ifit be now, ’tis not to come; if it be not to come, 
it will be now: if it be not now, yet it will come: the 
readiness is all... ..” 

On the fatalism of the ancient Danish religion, 
note a curious parallel to the above passage as 
follows : — 

“ They (the Icelanders) say that if they were not fey 
(i. e. fated or fore-doomed to die) they must live; and that 
if they were fey, they must die.” —- Edinburgh Review, 
No. 232, Oct. 1861, p. 450. 

The doomed man was conscious of approaching 
death. 

* How ill all's about my heart.”—Hamilet, ut sup. 
Epen WARWICK. 


Birmingham. 


AN ENGLISH ACADEMY FOR EMINENCE IN 
LITERATURE. 

Since literature has emancipated itself from 
living or starving by flattering the great, its 
humblest votaries, as well as its most distinguished 
ornaments in England, have nobly trusted, m 
most cases, to their own independent efforts for 
securing that position and those rewards which 
| are the best proofs of public esteem. In every 

way the world has benefited by this happy change. 
| The great and the wealthy have been tre: d from 
| the lip-homage of fulsome dedications and servile 
flattery, repaid by well-understood gifts of golden 
| hue and sterling weight ; while literary men have 
| learned to respect themselves and their glorious 
| craft, by appealing to a higher audience and a 
world-wide circle of readers and admirers for that 
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support and encouragement which should sustain 
them in their efforts to instruct and to delight 
mankind, and bring them, at the same time, their 
proudly-« arned pecuniary reward. England, how- 
ever, has no Academy, like that of France, formed 


of the élite of her literary men, and chosen by the | 


suflrages of the elected body. My present ob- 
ject is to point out this want, and to suggest its 
removal. 


By this means literature would be 
honoured in the persons of its most illustrious re- | . 


. . | 
presentatives; and our country would in some 
cood degree be rescued from the charge tuo long | 


brought against it by our Continental neighbours, 


of only caring for material comfort, and of holding | 
in little estimation the graces and accomplish- | 
The charge is founded on | 


ments of the mind. 


imperfect knowledge, but is true so far as relates | 


to public recognition of honourable fame, in the | 
Let our Bulwers, | 


style of the French Academy. 


our Thackerays, our Tennysons, and our Dickens's | 


unite, therefore, in taking steps for the formation 
of such an Academy, which will throw a new 
glory on the reign of Queen Victoria, and tend to 
carry on and perpetuate the high intellectual aims 
of her Majesty’s ever-honoured and illustrious 
Consort. Pro Patria. 





INEDITED LETTER FROM A QUEEN OF 
FRANCE. 

I forward the copy of a letter from a Queen of 
France to Queen Elizabeth, in the hope that 
“N. & Q.” may be able to unravel the mystery 
attending it. The original may be found among 
the Cottonian MSS., “ Caligula,” E. x11., art. 48. 
It appears to be a holograph, and is burnt round 
the edges; the beginning is burnt off; there 
does not seem to have been any signature. ‘The 

ly Queens of France who could correspond 
with Elizabeth are: Catherine de’ Medici, 
Mary Stuart, Elizabeth of Germany, Louise 
of Lorraine, Marguerite de Valois, and Marie 
de’ Medici. This letter is certainly not in the 
hand, either of Mary Stuart or Marie de’ Me- 
dici; nor, to judge from the style of their sig- 
natures, in those of Elizabeth or Marguerite. 
Catherine wrote several hands; but this letter 
does not resemble any autograph of hers which I 
have seen, yet the “deux fréres” named therein 
can only refer, I think, to her sons. The com- 
piler of the Cottonian Catalogue seems unable to 
identify the writer, for he catalogues the letter 
asfrom “ A .-.. Queen of France to Queen Eliza- 
beth.” The writer does not appear to have been 
4 Frenchwoman, for her sins against grammar are 
palpable, and one sentence seems (grammatically) 
to intimate that the recipient of the letter was 
the mother of the “deux fréres.” ‘The only con- 
jecture I can hazard, is, that the letter is from 
Elizabeth to Catherine; but in this hypothesis 
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there are difficulties as well as in the other. I 
give it verbatim : — 
eae ee pardon come ne ..... esloigne dl’ honorer 
Mounsieur .... de mieulx accomoder la Cause. Si 
doibt estimer lye de plus estroictes 
. de Prince. C’est moy qui me confesse 
del’... . tant de moyens que l’ancre me deéfaillirvit 
pour... . Et nul papier me sufliroit a Fexprimer. Seul 
me reste un Coeur qui ne manquera a le ricog .... 
cdbien que ce soit insuflisant a le meriter, Pour con... . 
. . Je suis resolue que quant il playra au Roy de fayre 
achi . . . . les comissaires, ils me seront tres agreables 
esas tant que vous n’ayes regret de bon electid pour 
auoir conceu mieulx de moy que J’ay a respondre. Et 
me tiens tres bien satisfaict d’auoir ramentove (?) sou- 
vant a luy (?) mesme mes desfaultes pour contenter si 
ieune Prince pour ly pouvoir le mieulx imposer la faulte 
de telle crime. Madame ma bone Soeur Je vous ose 
vouer une seule chose que vous trouverez veritable qu'il 
ne peut trouver creature plus adonee au repos de la 
france. Ny al’intime affectid de deux freres que moy 
qui en tiendra aultant de soing que vous mesme que 
leur estes mere. Et coObien que mo esprit ne peult ar- 
riuer au cOble de vos prudences. Si (?) est ce que tant 
que J’en auray de jugement et d’entendement seront 
employes a nul aultre dessaing. Come scait le Createur 
qui Je suplie, (Apres mes trescordialles RecOmédati a 
vostre bone grace), vous tenir en saincte garde. 
* Vostre tres affectidnee bone Seur et Cousine.” 
I[ERMENTRUDE. 


oneques .. sold 
chainesen... 





[We are assured, on competent authority, that the 
letters (arts. 47 and 48) are both in the hand-writing of 
Queen Elizabeth herself, and written to the Queen of 
France. ‘The error lies in the old Cotton Catalogue.— 
Ep.) 





#flinor Sotes. 


Visiting Carps. — Mrs. St. George writes in 
her journal, p. 8, under date Nov. 16, 1799, Han- 
over > = 

“At six Mad. de Busche called to take me to pay my 
visits. We only dropped tickets,” &c. 

Under date, March 28, 1800, Vienna: — 

“The multiplicity of visits, not confined to leaving a 
card, as in London, but real substantial bodily visits; 
and the impossibility, without overstepping all the 
bounds of custom, of associating with any but the noblesse, 
may be reckoned among the greatest obstacles,” 

: S. F. Creswen. 

The School, Tonbridge, Kent. 

Rovan Excuance Motto. — The accompany- 
ing cutting from this day’s Times (March 13), 
showing the origin of the reverent motto sculp- 
tured in the front of the Royal Exchange, is in 
itself so interesting, and so illustrative of the piety 
of the late lamented Prince Consort, that I make 
no apology for requesting its preservation in the 
columns of “ N. & Q.” Joun Mac iean. 

Hammersmith. 

“Tne Roya Excnuancr Morro. — Various state- 
ments have been made regarding the origin and cause of 
placing the motto on the pediment of the Royal Ex- 
change, ‘ The earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof,’ 
the general impression being that it was suggested by 
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the late Prince Consort. Mr. Tite, M.P., architect of the 
Exchange, thus explains the matter in the City Press :— 
* As the work (the building of the Exchange) proceeded, 
his Roval Highness took much interest in the modelling 
and carving of the various groups, and condescended very 
frequently to visit the studio of the sculptor in Wilton- 
place. Your readers may recollect that the figure of 
Commerce stands on an elevated block or pedestal in the 
centre of the group, and it became a subject of earnest 
consideration with Mr. Westmacott and myself in what 
way the plainness of this block could be relieved; for, 
although in the original model on a small scale, this de- 
fect did not strike the eye, vet in the execution it was 
very apparent. Wreaths, fasces, festoons were all tried, 
but the effect was unsatisfactory; and in this state of 
affairs Mr. Westmacott submitted the difficulty to his 
Royal Highness. After a little delay, Prince Albert sug- 
gested that the pedestal in question would be a very ap- 
propriate situation for a religious inscription, which 
would relieve the plainness of the surface, in an artistic 
point of view, and at the same time have the higher 
merit of exhibiting the devotional feelings of the people 
and their recognition of a superior power; and he parti- 
cularly wished that such inscription should be in English, 
so as to be intelligible to all. This happy thought put an 
end to all difficulty; and, as Dr. Milman, the learned 
Dean of St. Paul’s, had kindly advised me, in reference to 
the Latin inscriptions on the frieze, and in the merchant’s 
area, Mr. Westmacott consulted him on this subject also; 
and he suggested the words of the Psalmist, which were 


at once adoy ted. 





Use or tue Toneve in Sreecu.—In a former 
vol. of “ N. & Q.” (2™' S. v. 409, 483), the use of 
the tongue in speech was learnedly discussed at 
some length with a variety of illustrations. The 
enclosed cutting from a late newspaper I think to 
be worthy of preservation in the editor's pages, 
as proving that the tongue is no longer to be 
considered absolutely necessary in the enunciation 
of sounds, and that if in ancient times martyrs or 
others spoke who were deprived of that organ, 
the ascription must cease of miracles having been 
performed ; — 

“ ExTRAoRDINARY SurGIcAL Oreration. —A paper 
was recently read by Mr. Nunneley, of this town, before 
the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, on a remark- 
able case in which that gentleman had successfully re- 
moved the entire tongue, for cancer of the organ, and 
restored the patient to comfort and apparent health. The 
man, otherwise of robust constitution and in the prime of 
life, was wasting under the agony of the diseased tongue, 
and such difficulty of taking food as threatened soon to 
destroy life by starvation. The operation of extirpating 
the diseased member was most severe and painful; and, 
in fict, involved a series of processes extending over 
several days; but at the end, and when the tongue was 
finally removed, so rapid was the recovery that the man 
ate and enjoyed a good dinner the next day, and con- 
tinues to this time in vigorous health. But what will 
perhaps still surprise some people is, that he can talk 
without even a stump ora bit of the root of a tongue. 
He can pronounce every letter of the alphabet — many 
of them perfectly (all the vowels) — most of them dis- 
tinctly. The three there isthe most difficulty in are K, Q, 
and T, which are difficult and indistinct in the order they 
are named, K being much more sothan T. In conver- 
sation he can be readily understood if not excited or 
hurried.” —Leeds Intelligencer. 

G.N. 
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Srernen Kempe. — It may interest some of 
your readers, and tend to correct inaccuracies in 
biographical sketches of the Kemble family, if I 
forward you a copy of an extract from the Bap- 
tismal Register of the parish of Kington, co, 
Hereford : — 

“ 1758, 21 April. Stephen, son of Roger Kemble, by 
Sarah his wife, was baptized.” 

In Rose’s Biographical Dictionary, I find it 
stated that Stephen Kemble was born at Kings. 
town, in Herefordshire. 

Roger Kemble was manager of Kington Theatre, 
amongst others on the same theatrical circuit; 
and Mrs. Siddons and her brothers acted there. 
[ have seen a play-bill, of which I think I could 
now procure a copy, in which the famous tragic 
actress is advertised to take the part of Patty in 
The Maid of the Mill. This play-bill for years 
served as part of the papering of a shoemaker's 
shop in Kington, and was purchased with that 
portion of the boarding of the shop which it 
covered by my father, who, a few years ago pos- 
sessecl it. A. 

A ramous Wrestier. — The monument of Sir 
Thomas Parkyns, a renowned athlete of the last 
century, and author of The Cornish-hug Wrestler, 
bears the following inscription by Dr. Friend, the 
Master, I believe, of Westminster : 

“ (juem modo stravisti longo in certamine, ‘Tempus, 
Hic recubat Britonum clarus in orbe, Puzil, 
Jampridem stratus: preter te, vicerat omnes ; 
De te m victor, quando resurget, erit.” 

The certamen not especially long, Sir 
Thomas having barely marked his threescore-and- : 
ten; but its point is better turned in the older 
Epitaph on a Fiddler, whose prenomen sorts well 
with the sentiment : 


was 


« Stephen and Time now both are even: 
Stephen beat Time, now Time beats Stephen.” 


Oxp Mew. 


Acts or ParniAment Repeavep. —- Few per- 
sons are aware of the great clearance of the 
Statute Book made by the legislature last Ses- 
sions, therefore, Mr. Editor, I send you a note of 
it. In Chapter 95, there are 106 statutes or parts 
of statutes repealed, while Chapter 101 repeals 
no less than 881, which, with a few in other Acts, 
make a total of above one thousand repealed in 
one Session of Parliament. A, Prircnarp. 


Auerics, 
STANDING AT THE LORD'S PRAYER. 
Can any of your readers explain the origin of 
the practice, as well as the reason, for the minis 
ter at the commencement of the Communion Set 
vice standing to say the Lord’s Prayer, while the 
people are directed to kneel? The words of the 
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rubric are, “ And the priest standing at the north 
side of the table shall say the Lord’s Prayer with 
the collect following, the people kneeling.” 

Atthe beginning of Morning Prayer, after “ the 
absolution or remission of sins,” it is directed by 
ihe rubric that “ the minister shall kneel, and say 
the Lord's Prayer with an audible voice ; the peo- 
ple also kneeling, and repeating it with him, both 
here, and wheresoever else it is used in divine ser- 
se 

Again, after the Apostles’ Creed, “all devoutly 

eeling, the minister, clerks, and people shall say 
the Lord's Prayer with a loud voice.” 

In the Communion office in the first Prayer 
Book of Edward VL, 1549, entitled “ The Supper 
if our Lord, and the ‘Holy Communion, commonly 

called the Mass,” the directions are —* ‘The priest, 
tanding humbly afore the midst of the altar, shall 
say the Lord’s Prayer with the collect.” 

‘In 1552, the office was entitled “The order for 

Administration of the Lord’s Supper, or Holy 
Communion,” and the Lord's ayer was intro- 
luced into our post-communion service for the first 
time. The rubric to this merely states, “ Then 
shall the pri st say the Lord's Prayer, the people 
repeating after him every petition,” without direct- 
ing whether he is to stand or to kneel. 

In the History of the Book of Coimon Pray r 
y = ev. ». Francis Procter, there is the follow- 

in »p- 340:- 


3 
D 
il 


‘The Lord’s Prayer was not printed here (at the com- 
neement of the Communion Service) antl 1662; the 
nly directed it to be said. Hence apparently the 
stom of the unreformed service continued, that the 
st alone should repeat it; and the tradition has pre- 
vailed over the general rubric (1662), on the first occur- 
rence of the Lord’s Prayer, ordering that the people 
hould repeat it with the minister, ‘ wheresoever else it is 
used in divine service,” ” 


But this does not explain why the sacred words 
f our Lord should be repeated by the minister 
standing at this part of divine service, when, on 
every other occasion, the minis ter and people are 
irected to say the prayer devoutly kneelin e, 
Dr - Hook :, in his Die tionary, elie head of “ Com- 
union,” states : — 

“ As for the primitive and original form of administra- 

m of the Lord’s Supper, since Christ did not institute 
any one method, it was various in divers churches, only 
Ul agreed in using the Lord’s Prayer, and reciting the 
words of the institution, which therefore some think was 
all the Apostles used.” 

This shows the infinite imports ince attached to 
the introduction of this prayer into the Holy Com- 
munion, and how reverentially it was regarded, 
and yet, a cording r to the form we now use in its 
cele ebration, the priest is directed in the ante-com- 
= to repeat the Lord’s Prayer standing, 

here people kneel. B. 8. 
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Isaac Amun sk. — Where is it said of Isaac 
Anibrose, “Tle studie d, not to pl ‘ase and tickle 
but to prick oa affect their hearts” ? 

W. 

ARCHITECTURAL » Vinwe. —Are any views printed 
or painted, or architectural designs known of 
Chilton Can ees. r, forme ly the seat of L ord Car- 
teret: Abbotstune, formerly the seat of Peter, Duke 
of Bolton; and of Grange Hall, as evlainaiie des 
signed by Inigo Jones? All! these places are or 
were in Hampshire, within twenty miles of Win- 
Frepericx K, Warrorp. 


. 
mens ca 


chester. 

More Mysrertses Anout Burke.—lIn a note to 
a letter from Ed. Burke to Mrs. Bunbury, printed 
in Zhe Hanmer Corresponde nce, p. 100, Sir H. 
Bunbury, the editor, observes : — 

“ Mr. Burke and his cousin had been the Trustees ap- 
pointed under the will of Mrs. Bunbury’s father, Capt. 
Kane llorneck, to administer his property for the benetit 
of hi is widow and his three infant children. The Editor 

l ! the Burkes discharged their 





wishes he coukl add tl 
trust in such a manner as to leave their names free from 
I | roa ° 
Can any one tell us what were the facts ? 
: M. A. 
Mrs. Cumpernatcu. —I have in my possession 
a portrait of the late Mrs. Cumberbatch, “ Drawn 
on stone by W. Sharp, from a sketch by Sir 
ag s Lawrence, P.R.A. &c. &e. Published 
by J. Dickinson, 444, New Bond Street, May 1, 
1829. Printed by C. Hullmandel.” Who was 
he? Any information relative to her or her 
family would be very acceptable to G. W. M. 


‘Encuisn Fasnrons 1x Iraty in THe 17TH 
Century.” — 

“ Here at Lucca, she counts herself not fine that hath 
not something English about her. And to say this or 
that came from England, gives a greater esteem than we 
conceive when, at home, we call anything French or 
Italian.” — From the Life of the Hon. Sir Dudley North. 
North’s Lives, ed, 1826, ii, 329 

Is this fondness of the Italians for English 
eoods and fashions noted by any other writer of 
the time ? D. M. Srevens. 

Guildford. 

Freeman Famity.—TI should feel obliged if 
your correspondent Mr. Freeman, or any other 
reader of “N. & Q.,” could inform me at what 
me a branch of this fi amily first se ‘ttled in Ire- 
land, and from what part of England they mi- 
erated ? M. F. 

Gertacuus Friccus.— Having offered to the 
Society of Antiquaries some notices of the Painters 
in this countr y who were the conte mporaries and 
immediate successors of Hans Holbein, particu- 
larly the = painters, and being honoured 
with a request to prepare the same for the Arche- 
ologia, I should feel especially obliged for any 
particulars of Flick, who painted the portrait of 
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in the year 1547, that of 
Lord Darey of Chiche in 1551, and his own por- 
trait, “ex: in the year 1552. ‘The last 
belonged to the Rev. Thomas Monkhouse, D.D., 

F.S.A., who died in 1793, and has been thus de- 

scribed : — (Walpole’s Anecdotes, edit. Dallaway, 


iv. 320.) 


Archbishop Cranmer 


r sp culo, ‘ 





“ Dr. Monkhouse, of Queen’s College, Oxford, has a 

small picture on board, 4) inches by 3}, containing two 

ngth portraits neatly executed. The one has a 

et in his hand, the other a lute; the date 1554, and 
over their heads the two following inscriptions: — 


“ Talis erat facie Gerlachus Flicciis, ipsa 
Londonia quando Pictor in urbe fuit, 
Hane is ex speculo pro caris pinxit amicis, 
Post obitum possint quo meminisse sui. 


“ Strangwish thus strangely depicted is, 
One prisoner for the other has done this ; 
Gerlin hath garnisht for his delight 
Phis woorck whiche you se before your sight. 
“It is conjectured that these persons were prisoners on 
account of religion in the reign of Queen Mary.” 
Where is this picture now? And who is the 
painter's fellow-prisoner likely to have been ? 
Joun Goven Nicos. 
find 
or 


Mevrevant Arcuirects. — Where can I 
any satisfactory account of the architects 
builders who were employed in the erection of 
English mansions during the reigns of Hen. VIL. 
and Ilen. VIII. ? VEDETTE. 


Mesmerism. —In discussions on the reality of 
the assumed effect mi passes in pro- 
ducing slee P, has the passage been adverted to in 
the Amphitruo of Plautus, in which Mercury, in 


of smecric 


order to get rid of the importunities of Sosia, 
deliberates whether he will not make passes and 
put him to sleep ?—a consummation to which 
Sosia, who overhears him, would not object, 
seeing he had been kept awake travelling for 
three nights in succession : — 

“ Mercury. Quid si ego illum'tractim tangam ut dor- 
miat ? 

“ Sosia. Nam, continuo has tres noctes pervigilavi.” — 
Act I. S« 


J. E. T. 
PALESTINE 
obliged to any reader of “ N & Q.” who can inform 
me where to find information on the Palestine 
Association, It is mentioned by Col. Leake in 
his preface to Burckhardt’s Travels, as having in 
1810 published Seetzen’s Correspondence. The 
Association probably published other’ works also, 
and had other objects, which I should be glad to 
know about. [G.] 
Pickerine Famity.—I should be greatly obliged 
to any of your correspondents who would kindly 
assist me in unravelling the intricacies of the 
Pickering pedigree. 
I would first inquire what relationship existed 
between the branch at Whaddon (baronetcy 


| tions “Sir John P. 


Association. —I should be much 
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| de quibus bona operandum esse credimus? ” 


re 
uta 
L 


S. I. Apri 5, 62. 


created 1661) and that at Tichmarsh, previous to 
the marriage of Sydney Pickering. The will of 
Lucy Pickering (dated 6th July, 1680,) of Ald. 
winckle, co. Northampton, single woman, men- 
of Titmarsh”; “her sister, 
Susanna P.”; “her brother Mr. John P., deceased”: 
“her adopted son, Mr. Gilbert P. (son and heir 
apparent of Sir John P.)”; “her sister Mrs, 
Mary Allin” ; “her nephew, Sir Henry P.”; “ her 
nepliew, Mr. Charles Dryden” (spelt Draiden); 
“her nephew, Mr. Robt. Elton”: “her nephew 
and godson, Erasmus Lauton.” ‘To her said sis- 
ter, Susanna, she leaves the yearly rent of 7/. due 
from Sir Henry P. of Whaddon, co. Camb. The 
connexion of the Titchmarsh Pickerings with the 
Drydens and Laughtons given in the ba- 
ronetages ; but the information about the f family 
gener: ally i is extremely vague, and I cannot iden- 
tify the testatrix. 

Again, there was a family named Pickering at 
Woodend, in Blakesly parish, co. Northampton 
Was this a branch of the Titmarsh line? Thomas 
Pickering, of Woodend, in his will (dated 1710, 
and proved 1712), mentions his sons William and 
Thomas ; his wife Mary ; his daughters Mary and 
Margaret, under age; and his nephew, John Welsh 
of Slapton. The eldest son, William, died s. p. in 
1712; and, from his will, it appears that his sister 
Mary had married —— Worley, and left issue, 
His sister Margaret was unmarried, and his bro- 
ther dead. ‘The second son Thomas was, I think, 
of the Six Clerks Office ; and died, a bachelor, 
17 ‘ 37 . 

Sir B. Burke, in his Extinct and Dormant Ba- 
ronetage, speaks of the Tichmarsh title as “ ex- 
tinct, or at all events, dormant.” From the very 
large families which the early members had, I 
should think that the latter was more probably 


1s 


the case. Gilbert seems to have been the fa- 
vourite Christian name; and I find a marriage 
(Sept. 30, 1666,) at St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, 


between Gilbert Pickering and E one P roctor, 
Possibly this may form a clue. » J. R. 


Quvorations WANTED. — 

1. “Divinum consilium dum devitatur impletur, bu- 
mana sapientia dum reluctatur comprehenditur.” — St. 
Gregory. 

2. “Ex ipso dolore suo compuncti inardescunt in amore 
Dei. Damna precedentia lucris sequentibus compensuit.’ 
— Idem. 

3. “ Luther's rule is exceedingly good in this case: 
Summa ars, the greatest art of a Christian is credere cre- 
dibilia &c. et sperare dilata,—to hope for things a long 
time, and to believe God when he seemeth contrary to 
himself in his promise.” 

4. “Cum omnium incertus sit eventus, ad ea accedimus 
— Seneca. 

5. “ Quis pollice tur sereniti proventum navi ganti pore 
tum? Ideo nay igantes vitam ventis credunt,” &c. —: Sal- 
vianus. 

6. “ Bonitas invicta non vincitur et infinita misericordia 
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non finitur. — Invincible mercy will never be conquered, 
and endless goodness never admits of bounds or ends.” — 
Fulgentius. 

7.*Nemo committit sponsam suam Vicario; nemo 
enim Ecclesiae sponsus est.”"— Quoted at Council of Basil 
from St. Be rnard, 

g. “ Tibi aceidit, &c. 
our good.” —St Bernard. 

9, “ Vix diligitur Jesus propter Jesum.” 

10. * Quicquid bonum, &c. Whatsoever is good . 
is either God or from God.” — Augustine, 





Christ comes and goes away for 


Augustine, 
oon 


Ll. “ The heathen man counted it a grace in his scholler, 
and a signe that he would prove hopefull, because he was 
full of questions.” 

Who was this “ heathen man ?” 

12. “There was a dreame of an holy man in those 
times (divers hundred years agone) that he saw one having 
a deale of manchet to feed on, and yet all the while, poor 
wretch! he fed on stones.” 

Where is this “* dréame” to be found ? 

References to any of the above will very much 
oblige 2 

Rainsow in 1644.—In the Diary of Lady 
Willoughby, Nov. 19th, 1644, is mentioned the 
phenomenon of “a rainebow with the bend to- 
wards the earth,” which caused much consterna- 
tion at the time. How is such a phenomenon 
accounted for by astronomers, and are there other 
instances of it on record ? M. F. 

Ruesy Scuoor.—Any notices or records of the 
earlier days of Rugby School, especially under 
Dr. James and Dr. Ingles, would be very gladly 
received, if addressed to C. N., care of Mr. Thorn- 
ton, bookseller, Magdalen Street, Oxford. The 
name and object of the advertiser will be willingly 
communicated to any correspondent. 

Sin Joun Strance.—In December, 1860, your 
readers were favoured with some account of The 
Causidicade, a poem “on a Strange Resignation 
and Stranger Promotion,” written on the retire- 
ment of Sir John Strange from the oflice of Soli- 
citor-General in 1742. I cannot find any account 
of his parentage, or his early life; and I should 
be very thankful if any of your numerous corre- 
spondents would furnish me with this information, 
and also as to his descendants. 

He was appointed one of the King’s Counsel in 
736, Solicitor-General in 1737, and Recorder of 
London in 1739. He resigned all these positions 
in 1742; was made Master of the Rolls in 1750, 
and died in 1754. He was Member for West Looe 
from 1737 to 1741; and from that time till his 
death, he represented Totnes. His Reports ex- 
tend from 1729 to 1748; and were so esteemed 
by lawyers as to require four editions. D.S. 

Taree-renny Curates. — Thomas Story, the 
Quaker, in the Appendix to his quaint and in- 
teresting Journal (p. 756) says : — 

“The day whereon the Act passed, in the morning, 
along with some others, I waited on the Duke of So- 
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a copy of Wilkes’s 


Jumes's Chronicle of Jan. 27, 1776 : 





| 
i 
| 
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merset, at Northumberland House, by Charing Cross, 
to solicit his favour; and, on that occasion, I acquainted 
him that I had heard, as I came, that both universities 
intended to petition against us, as the clergy in and 
about London had already done, which might give us 
much more trouble and delay, if not bring our Will in 
danger; and therefore intreated that he would please to 
use his interest for the passing it into a law that day.” 

In the course of the remarks elicited by this 
appeal, the Duke said, — 

“* There are a company of fellows, calling themselves 
the Clergy, in and about the city of London, who have 
sent in a petition, wherein they pretend to blame both 
houses of Parliament for encouraging a sect, which they 
rank with Jews, Turks, and other infidels; as if we were 
to be imposed upon by them, and receive their dictates, 
or knew not what to do without their directions. And 
besides, we do not know who they are; for there are 
above 500 of the Clergy in and about London, and we 
find only 41 names to their petition, and these very ob- 
secure. Where is their Sherlock, their Waterland, or any 
of note among them ? Do these fellows see any corn 
growing in the streets of London, that they should meddle 
in this case?’ 

“ Then,” says Story, “I informed the Duke that I had 
also heard that morning that many of the petitioners 
were Three-penny Curates, and unbeneficed. The Duke 
asked, ‘What are they?’ I replied that I had been in- 
formed they were clergymen without benefices, and had 
but few friends, and perhaps some of them Nonjurors, 
who hang on about the town looking for preferment; and 
being very indigent, say prayers for the richer sort for 
three-pence a-time, which is paid two-pence in farthings, 


an | a dish of coffee.” 


One is sufficiently familiar with the general 
idea of ecclesiastics too much resembling those 


here deseribed*, but is there any corroboration of 
these particulars ? 
such an odd way of payment ? 


And what was the meaning of 
‘TRINUMMUS. 
Wirxes’s Last Sprecu in Paruiament.— Can 
any of your readers inform me where I may find 
ast Speech in Purliament ? 
I ask this question in consequence of reading an 
Epigram upon the speech, preserved in the Sé 
“ Epigram upon Wilkes’s last Speech in Parliament. 
*“ Hlancock and Adams traitors are, 
By Royal Proclamation : 
They're honest men and subjects good, 
Says Wilkes and Defamation. 
* Now this most wonderful dispute, 
*Cwixt Royalty and Vermin, 
Jack Ketch, who deals in knotty points, 
Will probably determine.” 
An ASKER or QUESTIONS. 





Aucries with Answers. 


Curistoruer Wanpesrorpe, Lord Deputy of 
Ireland in 1640.—In Rose’s Biog. Dict. it is 


* [ Does our correspondent know the curious “ History 


of the Ecclesiastical Register Office in London,” extracted 
from a letter to the Bishop of London, in Gent, Mag., 


vol, xlii. p, 173? — Ep.] 
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ala 


stated that this gentleman “ gave such satisfaction 
to the king by his conduct in that high station, 
that he was created Baron Mowbray and Musters, 
and Viscount Castlecomer.” Burke's Extinct Ba- 
ronetage, in which there is an account of him, 
makes no mention of these dignities in his person, 
can I find any record of them in Beatson’s 

Beatson calls him Sir Christo- 
but Burke does not mention even 


nor 
Political Index 
pher in 1640; 
knighthood. 
Burke says “ the fate of his friend, Lord Straf- 
ford had so deep an effect upon him, that he died 
on 3rd Dee. in that year” (1640). Now Straf- 
ford was not beheaded, according to all the autho- 
rities, till 12th May, 1641; and Rose's Biog. Dict. 
quotes his impassioned lamentation for the death 
ot Wandesforde. Can any one set all this straight ? 
S|} 2 
[ Sir Christopher Wandesforde accompanied Lord Went- 
worth to Ireland, and was appointed Master of the Rolls, 
on which occasion the Lord Deputy wished him to be 
made a knight, which he declined at that time. In the 
beginning of June, 1636, Wentworth came over to Eng- 
land, and left the Master of the Rolls one of the Lords 
Justices of Ireland, and to support this dignity seems to 
have knighted him, for we tind him not long afterwards, 
widressed by the title of Sir Christopher (Dr. Thomas 
Comber’s Memoirs of Lord Deputy Wandesforde, 2nd 
edit. 1778, p. 92). On the 3rd of April, 1610, Lord Straf- 


ford, on leaving Ireland, delivered to Sir ¢ /hristopher the 
sword of state as Lord Deputy. The king was so per- 
fectly satisfied with the conduct of his new Lord Deputy, 


that this summer he sent to him a patent creating him 

saron Mowbray and Musters, and Viscount Castlecomer. 
On the receipt of this patent he exclaimed, “Is it a fit 
time for a faithful subject to appear higher than usual, 
when his King, the fountain of honours, is likely to be 
reduced lower than ever?” He therefore ordered the 
patent to be concealed, and his grandson was the first 
who assumed its privileges. (Ibid. p. 121.) Sir Christo- 
pher died on Dec, 3, 1640, and his death is thus lamented 
by his friend Lord Strafford in his letter to Sir Adam 
Loftus, dated the 15th of the same month: 
my excellent friend, the Lord Deputy, more afflicts me 
than all the rest [of my troubles}, by how much I have, 
in my own esteem, far more to lose in my friend, than in 
myself.” Dr. Comber’s Memoir of Lord Deputy Wandes- 
forde is not only valuable for the interesting bio rraphy 
of this loyal, pious, and intelligent statesman, but for the 
incidental notices of the measures adopted by Lord Straf- 
ford during his viceroyalty for the amelioration of Ire- 
land. ‘This work is unnoticed by Lowndes, and is not to 
be found in the Bodleian library. The ouly copy known 
to us is the one in the Grenville library. 

EMANUEL LE Scropr, Eart or St NDERLAND, 
Lord President of the North, temp. Jac. I. et Car. 
I,— He died according to Burke in 1627; ac- 
cording to Sir H. Nicolas in 1630. ‘The latter j 
more likely. Can any one give me the exact date 
of his death, and its cause, the exact date of his 
resignation of his presidency, and the exact date 
of the appointment of his successor Wentworth 
[Strafford] ? He seems to have suffered from some 
not-understood disease, and to have put himself 
into the hands of one Richard Napier, rector of | 
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“ The loss of 


Arnis 5, 62, 


Linford, Bucks, equally renowned as doctor and 
parson, of whom Anthony 2 Wood gives some 
curious particulars. Any information about him 
would be a favour. 


If. L. T. 


[Sir Emanuel Scrope, 11th Baron Scrope of Bolton, and 
first Karl of Sund os ind, was summoned to parliament 
from 5 April 12 Jaq. 1. 1614 to 17 May 1 Car. I. 1625; 
appointed Lord President of the King’s Council of the 
North, Feb. 1619 (Pat. 16 Jaq. I. p. 1); created Earl of 
Sunderland 19 June, 3 Car. I. 1627; died s. p. 1 30 
May, and was buried at Langar, co. Notts, June, 163 
u.t. He married, first Martha Janes, alias Sanford, 1 
concubine; and, secondly, Elizabe th, daughter of John 
Manners, ith Earl of Rutland; buried at Langar, co, 
Notts, 16 March, 1653, a. 1. (Pedigree of the o— v in the 
Ne rope and Grosvenor Controversy, by Sit . I. Ni olas, 
ii. 62.) The exact date of 


Lord Strafford’s ¢ pointment 
as Lord President of the North occurs in a letter from Mr, 
Pory to the R Joseph Mead, 








dated Dec. 12, 1628. He 





says “My Lord Wentworth of the North is 101 only 
made a Viscount, but on Wednesday last [ Dec. 10 jhada 
| commission, granted him under the great s i, to be Lord 


urles I, 


President of the North.”—Courl « 
i, 448. See also Rushworth, ii, 165 


nd Times of Che 


“Diary or Lapy Wittovcuey.”—I should fe el 
obliged to any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” who 
would inform me when this work was first pub- 
lished. I read it many years ago with the in- 
pression that it was a modern publication, but I 
have recently purchased it in a small 12mo. form, 
with every appearance of antiquity. The first 
and last pages, however, have evidently been tam- 
pered with by scraping with a knife, probably to 
erase the date, and thus make a modern edition 
pass for an_antique. [I cannot obtain another 
copy of the book in Cork to collate with mine, or 








I would not give this trouble. M. F. 
[ This work was edited by Mrs, Rathbone, and first aj 
peared in 1844, entitled, So much of the Diury of L udy 
Willoughby as relates to her Domestic History, and to the 
Eventful Period of the Reign of Charles the First. Im 
printed for Longman & Co., Paternoster Row, 1844, 4to. 
Chis volume includes the years 1635 to 1648, and was 
followed by another portion for the years 1648 to 1663, 
and entitled, Some Further Portions of the Diary of Lady 
i illoughby which do relate to her Domestic History, and to 
the st rring Events of the latter Years of the R l of A [ 
a) a s I., the Protectorale, and the Restoration. Longman 

& 1818, ito. | 
Sei ru Hauer, author of the Defence of a 


Discourse on the Impossibility of proving a Future 
State by the Light of Nature, and 
works, published between the years 1729 and 


several other 





1740. What is known of him? Foxy. 
[Joseph Hallet, a dissenting minister at Exeter, was 
bora in 1692, and died in 1744. In the early part of the 
last century, a great controversy arose among the disset 
ters of Exeter, which spread over a great part of the 
kingdom. lIlaving been referred to the Londen minis 
ters, it created a great division, and gave rise to aa In- 
credible number of controversial pamphlets. The point 


in controversy was the doctrine of the Trinity. Mr. 
Pearce and Mr. Hallet having embraced the doctrines 0! 
Arianism, were ejected by their congregation, and in the 
event, opened a new meeting-house in the Mint in the 
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vear 1719. For a list of his works coasult Watt's Diblio- 
heca Britannic d, and Orme’s Bibliotheca Biblic a. | 
Weisu Morrors. — I shall be glad to be fa- 
youred with a translation of the following mot- 
toes :-—— 
“Heb Dduw Heb Ddim, Duw sidifour,” 
«A vinno duw derwd.” 
“Y gwir leges erbyn bid y.” 
a 
[We read and translate these mottoes as follows: — 
1. Heb Dduw heb Ddim— Duw sy digon. 
Chere is nothing without God—God is sufficient. 
2. Afyno Duw a ddaw, 
When God wills, He will come. 
}. Y gwir yn erbyn y byd. 
The truth against the world. 
The last is the well known Bardic motto, which we have 
never seen with the Latin word Jeges. 


Watton anv Corron Cius.— Can any of your 
readers inform me whether this Club is still in 
existence, and give me any particulars of its past 
history and present rules, &c. ? D. W. 

[The Walton and Cotton Club was instituted on the 
19th of March, 1817, by the late Michael Bland, Esq., 
Sir Henry Ellis, and other lovers of the gentle art. 
Charles Hawey, Esq., M.P., was the first President, and 
Michael Bland the first Vice-President, Treasurer, and 
Secretary. ‘The very appropriate motto, “ Dum capimus 
capimur” was, we believe, the happy suggestion of Sir 
H. Ellis, On 26th March, 1840, the club was newly or- 
nised, and the laws revised, when we find among th 
s of the members Walter Campbell, Esq., M.P., 
resident; dward Jesse, Esq., Treasurer ; William Dann, 
and William Yarrell, Esq., Recorder. 
The quaint rules, beautifully printed by Whittingham, 
and illustrated with woodcuts, is quite a gem, and was 
no doubt a labour of love to that excellent bibliographer, 
und worthy brother of the angle, William Pickering. 








hsq., NSeere tary ; 





Replies, 
CLERICAL KNIGHTS. 
(3" S. i, 209.) 





G. W. M. cites the names of two reverend 
Knights of the reign of George ILL, and asks, 
Can aclergyman have knighthood conferred upon 
him? With regard to the Rev. Sir Robert Peat, 
I find his inquiry thus answered : — 

“The Order of St. Stanislaus was conferred on the Rev. 
Sir Robert Peat, then Robert Peat, Esquire, by Stanislaus 
Augustus, King of Poland, Nov. 21, 1790; and he received 
permission to wear it from King George IIL. Oct. 2, 1804, 
at which time he was Rector of Ashlev-cum-Silverley, 
and Vicar of Kirtling, co. Cambridge. (Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, Dec, 18 si, p- 662.) 

_ This “ permission” carried with it the appella- 
tion “ Sir,” until the issuing of a regulation relative 
to foreign orders, in March, 1813, as is repeatedly 
noticed in ‘Townsend's Calendar of Knights. In 
that work, p. 45, Sir Robert's name is misprinted 
Peate, and he is erroneously called Rector, instead 
of Vicar, of New Brentford. Some furtber no- 
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tices of him will be found in the Gentleman's 
Magazine (N. 8.), vol. viii. p. 209, for 1837, in 
which year, on the 20th April, he died; but it 
does not there appear that he had the degree of 
D.D., which is attributed to him by G. W. M, 
On the occasion of a prosecution against Wil- 
liam Dearsley for an assault on the Rev. Sir 
Robert Peat, the appellation “ Sir” was objected 
to by the counsel for the defendant, because the 
plaintiff had not been knighted by the King; but 
Lord Ellenborough over-ruled that objection, “on 
the ground that knighthood was an universal 
honour, which there could be no doubt every 
sovereign could confer according to the laws and 
customs of his own state; and that there could be 
as little doubt that the King of England could 
notify and confirm such creation by a foreign 
sovereign, and that having so done, the party was, 
to all intents and purposes, a Knight, and entitled 
to the appellation by which Knights are commonly 
distinguished in these realms.” (Preface to Towns- 
end’s Calendar of Knights, p. xiv.) 

It further appears in the same preface that 
there were various conflicting decisions respect- 
ing the attribution of the title “ Sir” to Knights 
of foreign orders, it being denied in the Navy, but 
allowed in the Army List; until altogether with- 
drawn by the regulation above-mentioned, issued 
by the Prince Regent in March, 1813. 

With respect to the Rev. Sir John Thoroton, 
he was certainly knighted by the Prince Regent 
when he was already a clergyman, which proves 
that such a knighthood is possible. ‘The honour 
was bestowed at Belvoir Castle, on the 4th of 
Jan. 1814, on the day his Royal Highness stood 
godfather to the infant Marquess of Granby, who 
died shortly after. Sir John was the family chap- 
lain, and a great favourite with the Duke his mas- 
ter, who thus recorded his amiable qualities, and 
his architectural skill, in an epitaph in the neigh- 
bouring church of Bottesford : — 

“In Memory of the Rev. Sir Joun Tnororoy, Knt., 
M.A., Rector of Bottesford, and during twenty-three 
years the Domestic Chaplain, the valued friend, and the 
faithful companion of the Duke and Duchess of Rut 
land. 

“ No man was ever more gifted with the mild viriues 
which adorn human nature; and no man more entirely 
possessed the attributes of an attached Friend, a good 
Subject, and a sincere Christian. Possessed of great na- 
tural taste, he devoted his leisure to the cultivation of it. 
Of his architectural talent, the new buildings erected at 
Belvoir Castle will be a lasting monument: for he parti- 
cipated in every plan connected with them, from their com- 
mencement in the year MDCCCL.; and during the latter 
vears of his life he had the chief direction both in the 
design and execution of them. 

“ Hedied at Belvoir Castle on the xviii. Dec. MDCCCXX, 
in the Ixii. year of his age, and is buried in the chancel 
of this church. 

“ Many will say of him, but none more sincerely than 
his sorrowing friend the Duke of Rutland — Multis ille 
bonis flebilis occidit, Nulli flebilior quam mibi.” 
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[34 S. I. Apert 5, 69, 


Sir John Thoroton had designed the private worth recording, that Douglas states in his Baron. 


chapel at Belvoir before his knighthood in 1814, | 
but it was after a fire, which occurred in 1816, | 


| 


had destroyed a great part of the mansion pre- | 


viously erected by Wyatt, that his architectural 
taste was more fully called into play. 

Whether this instance of Sir John Thoroton 
stands alone as an example of clerical knighthood 
may be worthy of further inquiry. The honour 
might on the same occasion have been bestowed 
with at least equal propriety on the Rev. John 
Staunton, D.D., who, by virtue of his possessing 
the manor of Staunton by the military tenure of 
eastle-guard of Belvoir, presented to the Prince 
Regent the key of the Staunton Tower, as will be 
found very proudly recorded in the account of the 
Staunton family given in Burke's Dictionary of 
the Landed Gentry. J.G.N. 


Up to the year 1810, the grant of a Royal Li- 
eence to a British subject to accept a foreign 
erder of knighthood, also gave him the right to 
the rank of a Knight Bachelor of this kingdom, and 
to the title of Sir. 

The Order of St. Stanislaus was conferred on 
Sir Robert Peat, when a layman, in the year 1790, 
and the Royal Licence, ‘granted in 1804, gave 
permission to wear in his own country the ensigns 
of that order. 

In the prosecution of Wm. Dearsley for an as- 
sault on the Rev. Sir Robert Peat — 

* The counsel for the defendant in that case took an ob- 
jection to the description of the plaintiff, arguing that as 
he had not been knighted by the king, he had no right to 
the appellation, Sir. Lord Ellenborough over-ruled this 
objection, observing *‘ That the order of knighthood hav- 
ing been confirmed by Patent from the King of England, 
no doubt whatever could be entertained respecting its 
validity. ‘The king is the fountain of honour, — and no 
one ever doubted the knighthood of Sir Sydney Smith, 
with many others, whose rank had been confirmed by the 
king.’” — Carlisle’s Zoreign Orders of Knighthood, pp. 
Xxi. xxii, and 230, 


Shoreham. J. Woopwarp. 


It may be interesting to G. W. M. to know, 
that in addition to the Rev. Sir Robert Peat, 
D.D., being a Knight of St. Stanislaus, he was 
also a Great Cross, and Grand Prior of the Eng- 
lish Langue of the Order of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem in 1834. J. W. Bryans. 


[ had just accidentally lighted on an instance 
of this kind, of which I was about to make a 
note, when the Query of G. W. M. appeared. 
My instance is that of a Scottish minister, Andrew 
Murray, of Balvaird, minister of Ebdie, who was 
knighted at the coronation of Charles I. at Scone, 
1633, “though,” as my authority, Nisbet says, 
“an actual minister at the time.” It may ,be 


| 
| 
| 


age that this Sir Andrew got a charter of the 
Barony of Balvaird to himself, as “ Domino An. 
drew Murray de Balvaird, Militi,” &c., thus giv. 
ing himself much more of the character of Sir 
Knight than Sir Priest. His son succeeded ag 
fourth Viscount Stormont. This knightly clergy. 
man, it may be noted, appears never to have re. 
linquished the ministry ; for, though created Lord 
Balvaird, 1641, he is recorded to have continued 
his pastoral office at Ebdie till his death, which 
was accelerated by the troubles of the rising Civil 
War. The peculiarity of the case must be my 
apology for the length to which I have run. 

C. H, E. Carmicwaet. 





In the Patents of some of the older baronetcies, 
it was usual to insert a clause that the eldest son 


| might claim knighthood on coming of age. This 


was done by the eldest son of the late Sir Edwin 
Sandys, Baronet of Misarden Park, Gloucester- 
shire, who afterwards took orders, and became 
the Reverend Sir Edwin Windsor Sandys, Knight. 
There was much question at the time as to the 
validity of the claim. It was, however, conceded, 
but I think at the same time some alteration took 
place in the law to prevent its being a precedent 
for similar claims. ‘The baronetcy 13 now extinct 

S. L. 


Knighthood, considered as a social dignity, can 
be and has been conferred upon the clergy in 
common with the higher degrees of the baronetage 
and peerage, and the bearing of such titles by 
their body appears to be less incongruous than 
their conference on females, of which instances in 
the three grades I have mentioned could be 9d- 
duced. 

If we divest knighthood of the exclusive mili- 
tary application which for centuries attached to 
it,and regard it in the religious character with 
which it was formerly associated, it is perhaps 
(anomalous though it may seem) the most appro- 
priate of our present titular dignities to which a 
clergyman could be raised. Mr. Beltz, Lancaster 
Herald, in his Memorials of the Order of the 
Garter, says that the knights of the twelfth cen- 
tury (which is the earliest date to which we cao 
properly trace our present system of knighthood) 
were of two classes, religious and military, and 
adds :— 

“The first consisted of Knights, who, renouncing the 
rewards and honours of their profession, had submitted 
themselves, under vows of celibacy, obedience, and 
poverty, to ecclesiastical rules of life, whilst they at the 


| same time strenuously directed their exertions to the 





defence and propagation of the Christian faith.” 


Antecedent even to this period the order was 
conferred by the priest at the altar, after religious 
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ceremonial, and Ashmole tells us that this pre- tained of the entire innocence of Spencer Cow- 


rogative of the clergy was not abolished till 1100, 
or immediately before the institution of the system 
which still exists. These facts, therefore, added to 
those still better known, of the identity of knight- 
hood, even in comparatively recent times, with 
various religious orders, go far, I think, to es- 
tablish the position I advanced as to the greater 
appropriateness of this above all other distinctions 
for the clergy, when raised to other than church 
dignities. 

I do not argue that secular titles are now-a- 
days fitly bestowed on ministers of the Gospel. I 
rather incline to the opinion inferred by G. W. 
M. in his query, that they are not; but yet there 
are positions in which they may be or have been 
placed where they could be either eligible for 
or might have claimed knighthood. As mayors 
of boroughs and justices of the peace, they may 
now, on particular occasions, be eligible for it; 
and as the eldest sons of baronets, they formerly 
could claim it. This privilege was granted by 
James I. in 1612. 
its having been claimed, occurs to me: Mr. 


An instance, to the point, of 


per, and whatever Mr. Foss writes is entitled to 
the greatest respect. I should have written in 
my Note that the guardian on the appeal for mur- 
der was the mother of “ the appellant” (the ap- 
pellant being the next heir of the deceased). It 
was an error of mine to say “mother of the de- 
ceased.” The report of the case [12 Modern Re- 
ports, 373], states that “after the writ was re- 
turnable, the mother of the appellant, at the in- 
stance and procurement of Cowper, came and 
demanded the writ of the sheriff, and the sheriff 
{without any assurance that the infant was the 
appellant, or that the party who came with 
him was his mother] delivered the writ to them, 
who destroyed it. All this appearing to the Court 


| by the sheriff's own confession, and he being put 


Sandys, the Rector of Winstone, in Gloucester- | 


shire, and who was, I presume, in orders at the 
the time, received knighthood in 1825, as the son 
and heir of the late Sir Edwin Bayntun-Sandys, 
Bart. George IV., two years later, revoked the 
grant of this privilege by his predecessor, the 
founder of the degree of baronetage. 

One of the cases quoted by G. W. M. is not in 
point; and if he turns to the preface to Towns- 
end’s Calendar of Knights, page xiv., he will see 
that Sir Robert Peate was never knighted, but 
assumed the prefix of “Sir” by virtue of his 
decoration with a foreign order, which Lord El- 
lenborough, in a suit in which the “Clerical 
Knight” was plaintiff, ruled that he had a right 
todo. The practice (formerly common) of as- 
suming the distinctive adjuncts of English knight- 
hood on receiving a foreign order, was abolished 
in 1813. A relative of the Rev. Sir John ‘Thoro- 
ton, Knt., is, I fancy, now a beneficed clergyman 
in England, and would doubtless answer G. W. 
M.'s question respecting him. He was of the 


same family as Robt. Thoroton, the:historian of | 


Nottinghamshire. 

G. W. M. has probably noted as many’‘instances 
as I have, in early brasses, of the prefix of Sir, 
Syr, or Sire to the name of an ecclesiastic, where 
we should now put “ Rev.,” and which may have 
4 more intimate connection with a religious order 
of knighthood than is generally admitted. S. T. 





SPENCER’S COWPER’S TRIAL. 
(3 S. i. 91, 191, 214.) 
I should be sorry to have written a word to 
Suggest a doubt of the full belief to be enter- 


to answer interrogatories, confessed further that 
he, upon receipt of the writ, had sent a copy of it 
to Cowper, the defendant's brother, and likewise 
notice to Cowper himself,” &c. 

These are the words of the report, and the sheriff 
was fined 200 marks. The remarkable part of the 
discussion is comprised in the words I cited of 
Chief Justice Holt, in approval of the ancient 
and barbarous process of an appeal for murder. 


| There must have been a motive on the part of 


Cowper or his brother in getting the writ de- 


| stroyed, for it was destroyed, and the sheriff was 





fined. Certainly an effort to get rid of a persecu- 
tion by the destruction of the writ was justifiable. 
As respects the old appeal for murder, abolished 
by the Act 59 Geo. IIL. ch, 24, Coke [2 Institute, 
247] says: — 

“The law doth allow trial by battle in another case, 
and that is in case of life, in an appeal of felony, when 
the defendant may either put himself on the country, or 
try it by body to body; that is, by combat between him 
and the plaintiff, but there the parties shall fight.” 

I admit fighting was not a necessary accom- 
paniment of every appeal. 

“This trial by battel was at the defendant's choice; 
but if the plaintiff were under an apparent disability to 
fight as under age, maimed, &c., he might counter-plead 
the wager of battel, and compel the defendant to put 
himself upon his country, no champion being allowed in 


| criminal appeals.”— “ Battle,” Tomlins’s Law Dictionary. 


But then there was a remarkable peculiarity of 
this appeal, namely, that if the appellee were 
found “ guilty,” the Crown had no power to par- 
don, though the appellant might. It was the suit 
of a private subject to make atonement for a pri- 


| vate wrong, and the king could not destroy it 


[Co. 2 Inst. 316]. Therefore, this remark is cer- 
tainty relevant that, looking at the temper of the 
times, and the possibility of a wicked and corrupt 
jury finding him guilty, Cowper [the appellee] 
had very sufficient cause to do what he actually 
did; namely, to get possession of the writ, and 
to destroy it. He did a very wise and prudent 
act; for there was no hope of escape or life if he 
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had come before a jury like some juries, before 
whom innocent men, more than simply-to their 
own disadvantage, had, in his lifetime, appeared. 


POAD-EATER 
(3 S. i. 128, 176.) 

[I think the true explanation of this word 
contained in the passage quoted from Fielding by 
your correspondent E. 8. E. The French make 
use of the expression avaler un ecrapaud, upon 
which Bescherelle has the following: “ Perdre toute 
illusion. Pour pouvoir supporter sans dégoiit les 
ottises que l'on dit et que lon fait chaque jour, 
il faut avaler un crapaud le matin (Champfort).” 
From whi h we may infers, that he who has swal- 
lowed a toad is capa ble of putting up with anything 
To swallow a toad is a stronger expression than to 
eat a toad, as eating does not nece ssarily involve 
swa lowing. Again, the French Say avaler des 
couleuvres (lit. to swallow adders)=, according to 
Bescherelle, “ recevoir des dégoiits, des mortifica- 
tions, &e.,” or, according to Fleming and Tibbins, 
avoir beaucoup de déplaisir, de chagrin, sans oser 
s’en plaindre.” Indeed if it be true that a language 
often points to the habits of the people by whom 
it is spoken, we should, I think, be entitled to 
conclude that the French are a very humble and 
submissive nation, continually swallowing a great 
many disagreeable things, for they constantly 
apply to sorrows, veration, affronts, insulls, &c., 


verbs which signify to eat and to drink, and which | 


by other nations are more especially confined to 
food. Thus they say, mMaAnaer des douleurs, pé- 
VORER des pa. Sa des dégoiits, des affronts, des 
injures, &C., AVALER, BOIRE, DIGERER un affront, 
&c., s ABREUVER de larmes, de honte, Cignominie. 
Whilst I am upon the subject of toads, per- 
haps I may be allowed to ask whether the Lat. 
name for these animals, bufo, is not related to 
buffoon. In Mid. Lat. the two words are spelled 
in precisely the same manner, viz. buffo* (Migne). 
Buffoon (Fr. bouffon) is generally derived from 
the Fr. bouffer (Prov. bouffur}, Sp. bufar) to blow, 
puff, out the cheeks, or the Ital. buffo=a puff (of air, 
wind), because, so it is said, buffoons were in the 
habit of blowing out their cheeks, either in their 
violent explosions of laughter, or in order that 
slaps upon their faces might produce a louder 
noise, or simply for the purpose of making them- 
selves ridiculous N At all events the word is con- 


* In Ital. bufone means a toad; buffone, a buffoon. 

+ See Grimm’s Germ. Dict. s. v. buffen (puffen), which 
verb he refers to the Lat. (ob)puvio, only found in the 
form obpuviat (Forcellini)=verberat. Puvio must there- 


fore have been akin to pavio, to strike. Hence our buff, | 


buffet, ret uff. 
~ Compare the Fr. pouffer de rire 


§ Buffa=both a puff of wind (Fr. bouffée), and also 








sidered to involve the notion of Ddlowing, oy 


swelling up, of inflation or tumidity. Now is: 
the toad noted for swelling up its body? H 
not Dryden the line, 

“ The hissing serpent and the swelling toad”? 

Is not bloated often applied to this animal, 
is not one of its Greek names ¢vcados (from gue: 
to puff up, inflate) ? 

There is so much resemblance between the t 
words that I expect my suggestion is not a ne 
one; still I have not been able to find it in an 
one of the many books I have consulted. 

F. Cranes 


Pautson (3" §S. i. 210.)-—Henley’s ruse ir 
cutting boots down to shoes is well-known. ‘T! 
identity of Paulson may be difficult to settle, 
he was probably one of several obscure adven- 
turers who advertised for show the “ Wonderful 
horse with his head where his tail ought to be 
and his tail where his head should be” ; and then 
introduced his ready dupes to a wretched anit 
with his tail tied to the feeding rack. I have 
heard the story related as a fact, and suppose it 
to be the same as that of the “ topsy-turvy horse.” 

Dovatas ALLport. 

* Aoyos res Scedoira, Acywr, Tovs Swxparovs Adyous €orxevat r¢ 


Tlavowvos ypdamacr. Kai yap rot cai Tavowva ror Gwyp 
axovearta Tapa Tivos yer ive ul inTror cadcvéor pevor, TOrdE ‘ype 


Tp<xovrTa. Ayavaxrovuvros ovv Tov Td mre KLol exbor TOS, WS Tapa 


Tras Opmod rytas ypawar TOS, aToKpt vag@at Tor Cw ypad Sov" ort otpe- 
Wor To muiwaxtwoyv, cai 6 "cadwrdou aevos toTw Toi Oo TpEywr. 
JEliani, Varia Historia, |. xiv. c. 15, p. 950, ed. Gronovii, 


Lugd. Bat, 17 
II. B. ¢ 


U. Club. 

Cuter Baron James Reynowps: Baron James 
Reynotps (3 S. i, 149, 235.)— Grateful as I feel 
for the useful extracts and information furnished 
by Herus Frater, I hope they will not deter 
your other correspondents from supplying some 
explanation as to the precise degree of relation- 
ship that existed between these two judges, my 
inquiry thereon remaining as yet wholly unan- 
swered., Epwarp Foss. 


310GRAPHICAL Querirs (3" §. i. 208.) — Mr. 
Justice John Heath was the son of Thom: is Heath, 
an alderman of Exeter, and nephew of Benj: amin 
Heath, a barrister and town clerk of that city, who 
was the father of Dr. Benjamin Heath, the head- 
master of Eton. He succeeded Sir William Black 
stone as a judge of the Common Pleas in July, 
1780, and sat in that court above five and thirty 
years. Lord Eldon spoke highly of his profes- 


| sional knowledge, and many are the testimonies 


anything light, vain, frivolous and empty (bagatelle, 
sottise), the Heb, MA Wyn (Eccles. i, 17) WINDY, 
——) This is therefore just as probable a deri- 
| vation 0 


buffone as that given above. 
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to his private worth, and to the extent of his ge- 
neral acquire ments. He refused the customary 
honour of knighthood; declaring that he would 
die * plain John Lieath,” a resolution to which he 


adhered. 

Sir Simon Le Blane (not Blane, as erroneously 
named by F’. G.) was called Serjeant in 1787, ap- 
pointed Counsel to the University of Cambridge 
in 1791, and invested with the judicial ermine as 
a Judge of the King's Bench in 1799, on the re- 
sienation of Mr. Justice Ashurst. He died after 
eventeen years’ service in that court. 

These facts are contributed in the hope that 
they will elicit further information. D. S. 
50,116.) 


~ 
eve to 


Corns mnsertep In Tankarps (3 S. i. 
Sam. Pepys, whom I verily } 
acquired hi { ine 
callant progenitor of our Captain Cuttle, so often 
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mentioned in his Diary, refers to this eustom: — 
‘Captain Cocke shewed me two or three of a great 
number of silver dishes and plates, which he bougl f 
an Embassador that did lack money, in the edges and 
basins of which was placed silver and gold medalls very 


ancient.” — Vol. ii. p. 305. 


Have these been preserved, or, have they 
vanished in the melting-pot ? 

Lord Braybrooke h i8, els wher > & more satis- 
factory article on the subject : — 

“ Baron Cornwallis, the then Treasurer of the House- 
hold, distributed the medals at Charles the 8S 1's 


an hundred; 


Coronation, and received as his fee nearly 1 
which were preserved in the family, and recently ar- 
ranged so as to form the setting of a large silver cup, 
now at Audley End.” — Note, Zbid, vol. i. p. 176. 
», I remember seeing, in the 
shop-window of a silversmith in Cockspur Street, 
a large tankard; the lower rim of which was 
thickly set with coins or medals. Oup Mem. 
Titte-Paces (3™ S. i. 250.)—The Fables in- 
quired after by E. D. I believe he will find to be 
a volume published in 1768 (8vo.) by Dr. William 
Wilkie, an eccentric professor at St. Andrew’s, 
N. B., and author of a forgotten epic based on an 


Many years ag 


episode in Homer, which, to the confusion of the 
critics, he dubbed The Epigoniad. For notice of 
Wilkie, should such be wished, consult Grosart’s 
edition of the Works of the Scottish poct, Robert 
Fergusson, who wrote 2 pastoral elegy on his 
dk ath. r. 
, Sie H. Davy ann James Warr (3" S, i. 51.) — 
When I read this Query, I remembered having 
be nN somewhat amused on reading something 
similar in The Quiver. After little search, I 
lound it in No. 10, p- 207, of that valuable little 
periodical ; and I transeribe it for Ant1-Poou- 
Poon’s further astonishment : — 

“When the application of coal gas to the lighting of 
Streets was first suggested, Sir Walter Scott (not James 
Watt) said, «Tt can’t be done; it is only the dream of a 
unatic.” And Sir Humphrey Davy, on being told that 
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the time would come when all London woul he lighted 
with gas, said, ‘It is all nonsense; you might as well 
talk of lighting London with a slice of the moon, 
to light London with gas,’ ” 


This is only half a step in re ply, but no doult 
the statement can be verified. Omnia mutantur, & 
Grorce Lioyp 


Thurstonland. 


Bristor Carneprar (3™ §. 1. 209.)-G. W.M. 
will find, in Skelton’s Etchings of the Antiquities 
of Bristol fi mm Drawings by the late Mr. O' Neill, 
beautiful copies of a few of the monuments i 
this cathedral, namely, four recumbent statues of 
the Berkeley family, two of them prelates, and 
the two others mailed knights. But I am unable 
to refer to any work containing copies of any 
other of the monuments. M. H. R. 

Surron Famiry (3 S. i. 131.)—I have always 
understood the name of the Sutton, who came 
over to England with the Conqueror, to have been 
“Syward.” <A pedigree of the family, compiled 
chiefly from local records, is given in Frost’ 
Early Notices of Hull (pp. 98, 99), and additional 
information in Poulson’s Zolder 
seq. ‘The efligy of Sir John de Sutton, Knt., wh 
died 12 Edw. IT. may still be seen in the parish 
church of Sutton, two miles from Hull. 

I. S. 


} 


. +4 e909 
ness, 11. 325, ef 


Wir SON, 

Melton, Brough, East Yorkshire. 

“Gon'’s Provipence 1s MINE INHERITANCE” 
(3 S, i. 51, 119.) — Errtonnacn will be sorry to 
learn that this old house is in progress of demoli- 
tion. But it will gratify him to know—if he do 
not know it already —that the Zllustrated London 
News has preserved an admirable sketch of it in 
their pages on the Ist February, 1862. 

GrorcE Luioyp. 

Thurstonland. 

Bur«xr — Matsow Reaisters (3'¢ §.i. 161.) 
In the article on Edmund Burke it is asked, “ Are 
there not registers in Mallow, Protestant and Ca- 
tholic?” Iam sorry to say that though registers 
are now kept, they only extend back about eighty 
years, whether for baptisms or marriages. M. F. 

Postacr Stamps (3 §, i. 149.) — These were 
first issued in London by an Order from the Lords 
of the Treasury, on 6th May, 1840, and were gra- 
dually extended throughout the kingdom; but 
properly stamped letters passed free from any 
part of the country. They could only be pur- 
chased of licensed vendors, and at the London, 
Dublin, and Edinburgh post-oflices. Two kinds 
were issued—penny in black, and twopenny in 
blue ink. At top and bottom of the covers, direc- 
tions and rates of postage, prices of stamps, &c., 
were given as follows : — 

At a post-office, labels 1d. and 2d. each; covers 
lid. and 23d. each. Stamp distributors as above ; 
and half ream, or 240 penny covers, 1J. 2s, 4d. ; 
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penny envelopes, 1/. 1s. 9d. Quarter ream, or 
120 twopenny covers, ll. 1s. 4d.; twopenny en- 
velopes, 12. 1s, id. Covers could be had in sheets 
or ready cut; envelopes in sheets only. The 1d. 
earried } oz., the 2d. 1 oz.; for greater weights the 
proper number of labels, either alone or with the 
covers, could be used. 

The paper used for the covers, &c., was manu- 
factured by Mr. John Dickinson, having coloured 
lines inserted in the woof of the paper. The 
adhesive labels on water-marked paper, had 
each the water-mark of a crown, and certain 
letters of the alphabet were inserted in the two 
lower corners of the labels, the letters being 
varied in every 240 labels, to prevent forgery. 
The artists employed were Mulready, Wyon, 
Thompson, and Heath. Mr. Wyon's die, and Mr. 
Heath's plate was a head of the queen. Mr. 


Mulready's design for covers was Britannia de- | 


spatching four winged messengers ; the figures on 
each side groups emblematical of British com- 
merce, communicating with all parts of the world. 
On the right are East Indians directing the em- 
barkation of merchandise; next, Arabs with camels 
laden, and Chinese; on the left, American-Indians 
concluding a treaty, and Negroes packing casks 
of sugar. The whole design occupies rather more 
than an inch in width on the face of the envelope. 
In the foreground: on one side, a young man is 
reading a letter to his mother, whose clapsed 
hands express her emotion. On;the other side is 
a group of three figures, each one striving to 
catching a sight of the welcome letter. ‘The whole 
is forcibly told, and suggests gratitude for the 
blessings of a free correspondence, or speech by 
means of written characters. 

The fourpenny rate came into operation on 
the 5th Dec. 1839; the penny rate 10th Jan. 
1840; stamps, 6th May, 1840. 

Jno. Wm. Putruirs. 


Tue Carytts or Lapynorr (3" S. i. 203.) — 
The readers of “N. & Q.” in general, and more 
especially the members of the Archeological In- 
stitute, cannot fail to have read with interest the 
criticisms of D., and to;appreciate his corrections 
of certain misstatements alleged to have been 
made in the reports given in the papers. I regret 
that I was not present at the meeting of the In- 
stitute on Feb. 7, when the communication was 
made regarding the neglected condition of the 
tombs and alabaster effigies of the Caryll family 
at Harting. Mr. Minty, who resides in the neigh- 
bourhood, appears to have felt a laudable desire 


Mr. Minty’s conservative purpose may speedily 
be carried out. I need scarcely say, however, 
that the sympathy of D., if indeed a descendant 
of the loyal house of Ladyholt, would be very 
welcome in such a cause. Mr. Minty, as I un- 
derstand, read no memoir on the occasion, and 
only made a few observations relating to the 
family, without any intention of compiling their 
history, which the Sussex antiquary is well aware 
may be found amongst the Burrell collections. 
The few notices of the Carylls, given merely with 
the view of exciting some interest in the subject, 
may not have been stated with the correctness 
which might be expected in a detailed paper on 
such a subject ; and it must be observed that the 
criticisms of D. seem somewhat unreasonable, as 
making the Institute responsible for any state- 
ment, inaccurate as he asserts, or possibly given 
with some want of precise detail in reports in the 
papers. C. S. Greaves. 


An exact copy of the epitaph of King James's 
Secretary, at the Scotch College in Paris, is 
printed in the Collectanea Topographica et Gene- 
alogica, 1841, vol. vii. p. 42. He is there styled — 

“ Tilmi et Nob™! D. Johannis Caryl, Baronis de Dun- 
ford, D=! de Harting, Ladyholt, &c. Angliw Paris, Ja- 
cobo Ile et Ill° Magne Lritanniw Regibus ab intimis 
consiliis et secretioribus mandatis.” 


It gives the date of his death : “ Obiit in oppido 
S. Germani in Lay4 pridie nonas Septembr. a.0. 
mpccx1”: that is, Sept. 4, 1711, not Sept. 9 
Dunford was apparently the lapidary’s error, not 
for Durnford, but for Dureford; which was the 
name of an abbey in the parish of Rogate, Sussex, 
not far from Harting and the other Caryll estates. 


oe Ue ate 


Irinerartum Irarrm (3" §. i. 209.) — This 
work was originally written by Francis Schott, 
and published in 1600, and passed through three 
editions. The fourth edition was revised and 
published in 1625 by his brother Andrew, whose 
reputation eventually eclipsed that of Francis, 
and occasioned the work to be ascribed to him- 
self alone. See Backer’s Bibliothéque des E'eri- 
vains de la Compagnie de Jésus, tom. i. p. 725. 

‘Aduevs. 

Dublin. 


Mepicat Decress (3"4 S. i. 156, 254.) — Your 
readers will thank J. A. Py. for his valuable 
article on “ Lambeth Degrees.” On the subject 


| of “ Medical Degrees,” permit me to add to my 


that, attention being called to these memorials, | 


some suitable precautions might be taken for their 


preservation. It will, lam sure, be gratifying to 


D., who evidently takes so much interest in the 
history of the family, that we might almost sup- 
pose him to be the “last of the Carylls,” to be 
informed that there is good reason to hope that 


| 





former communication (p. 156) that the College 
of Physicians of London has of late years ad- 
mitted, as ExTRA Licentiates to practise, upom 
paying a fee to the College, surgeons and apothe- 
caries of twenty years’ standing, without suc 
persons having the degree of M.A. or M.D., 
which the College cannot confer ; still these per 
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sons assume and appropriate to themselves the 
title of M.D., though they cannot sign, or annex 


the title to their names, or be so registered ac- | 


cording to the Act of Parliament now in force. 

It has been stated that the title of M.D. is in 
many cases assumed, particularly in Paris, Italy, 
ke. This has been strongly opposed by the 
French medical men, and many Englishmen have 
been cited before their tribunals for infringing 
their laws on this head, Some years ago, no less 
than thirteen Englishmen, assuming the title of 
M.D., were in Paris summoned to appear in 
Court, and to bring with them their diplomas, 
when it is said one only of that number could or 
did produce his diploma, and that single person 
was Dr. Wm. M. Boyton, who was a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, in London. Dr. 
Boyton at one time practised as M.D. in Sloane 
Street, Knightsbridge, but is now deceased. 

When Earl Granville was ambassador at Paris, 
Mr. O'Grady, who was surgeon and apothecary 
to the household of the Embassy, and whose 
business was carried on in the Rue de la Paix, was 
obliged to have a préte-nom*, instead of aflixing 
his own name to his premises, to whom he paid 
401 a-year for the use of his name. F. Y. 





Hiiscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Proceedings principally in the County of Kent in Con- | 
nection with the Parliaments called in 1640, and especially | 
with the Committee of Religion appointed in that Reign. 
Edited by the Rev. L. B. Larking, from the Collection of | 
Sir Edward Dering, Bart. With a Preface by John Bruce, | 
Esq., F.S.A. (Printed for the Camden Society.) 

Parliamentary Debates in 1610. Edited from the Notes 
of a Member of the House of Commons by Samuel Rawson | 
Gardiner, late Student of Christchurch. (Printed for the 
Camden Society.) } 

We shall be surprised if these two volumes, just issued | 
by the Camden Society, be not considered as among the 
most valuable which that Society has yet brought before 
the public, If for the first we are indebted to the skilful 
editorship of Mr. Larking, and the curious illustrative 
Preface by Mr. Bruce, we are certainly not less indebted | 
to the acquisitiveness of Sir E. Dering, which induced 
him to convey to the safe keeping of Surrenden the very | 
interesting documents which form the staple of the 
volume, Thesethrow new and considerable light on the 
state of public affairs in the memorable year 1640; but 
more particularly upon the proceedings of the House of | 
Commons in reference to the ecclesiastical administration | 
of Laud; and they illustrate in a very striking manner 
the then state of the Church of England, and the charac- 
ler of its ministers. Mr. Bruce furnishes us with an 
aimirable sketch of Sir E. Dering; in the course of which 
We get a curious glimpse of honest Isaac Walton in the 
novel character of a match-maker. The second volume, | 
Telerring as it does to a somewhat earlier period, is like 


. a, ° ° _ ° 
} , A Préte-nom is a person who, in France, being pro- 
Perly qualified, lends his name to carry on a business. 
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the former — valuable as a contribution to parliamentary 
history. From the debates here recorded, may be dated 

| the commencement of the great struggle between the 

King and the House of Commons as to whether the ex- 

| clusive power of taxation should remain in the hands of 
the latter. The accounts in the Commons’ Journals of 
these proceedings are extremely meagre, but this de- 
ficiency has now been supplied from various sources by 
Mr. Gardiner, with great zeal and corresponding intelli- 
gence; and the Camden Society may justiy feel proud 
in adding the name of one so well versed in historical 
learning to its list of Editors, 


The Poetical Works of James Thomson. 
tion,2 Vols. (Beil & Daldy.) 

Messrs. Bell & Daldy’s reissue of the beautiful series of 
Aldine Poets for which the lovers of handsome books 
were indebted to the late Mr. Pickering, does not consist 
of mere reprints. The various authors are re-edited. 
Carefully as Sir H. Nicolas had laboured upon the 
writings of Thomson, Mr. Peter Cunningham has found 
room for many valuable additions to the labours of his 
predecessor, among which we may specially mention 
eight important letters from Thomson to Mallet, printed 
for the first time in what may now be considered the 
best critical edition of Thomson's Poems. 

Selections from the Works “of Plato. Translated fiom 
the Greek by Georgiana Lady Chatterton. (Bentley.) 

Lady Chatterton has done good service to her own sex 
in making this selection from the works of Plato. It is 
a fitting task for an accomplished lady to undertake for 
the instruction of other thoughtful ladies. 


Aldine Edi- 


Books Receivep: — 
The Intellectual Observer. 
Review of Natural History, Microscopie Research, and 


Recreative Science. Nos. 2 and 3. (Groombridge & Son.) 


This praiseworthy endeavour to popularise science 
The present numbers 
are at once amusing and instructive. 

Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History. 
J. G. Wood, M.A., 
(Routledge. ) 

In the Parts before us Mr. Wood has brought to a 
close his notices of the Reptile world, and is now engaged 
upon the Fishes. These Parts are as well and as profusely 
illustrated as their predecessors. 


By the Rev. 
F.L.S. Parts 34, 35, 56, 37, and 38, 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Tae Rovat Acavemy Carartoovr for 1826. 

Smrra’s Vincina. ito,or small folio. London, 1632. 

*e@ Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
sent to Mrssns. Bert & Datoy, Publishers of “NUTES AND 
QUERIES,” 186, Fleet Street, E.C. 

Particulars of Price, xc. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Musica Divina, with separate vocal parts. 

Wanted by Wr. B. Stutfield, 139, St. George Street, E. 
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T 7 Just published in 1 Vol., 8vo, of nearly 1000 closely printed page 
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TURES ON MAN, IN BRIGHTON. 
Messrs. FOWLER and WELLS, 
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